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Art. I. Hifory of Great Britain, from the Death of Henry VIII. to 
the Accession of James VI. of Scotland to the Crown of England, 
Being a Continuation of Dr. Henry’s History of Great Britain, 
and written on the same plan. By James Pettit Andrews, F.S. A. 
Vol. I. 4to.* pp. 568. 11. 1s. Boards. Cadell jun. and 


Davies. 1796. 
HE peculiar plan of Dr. Henry’s work, so far as it proceed- 
ed +, having met with general approbation, the sequel, 
by a writer long accustomed to the same line of study, and to 
nearly the same mode of compofition, cannot fail of proving 
an acceptable present to the public. Mr. Andrews had little 
more to do than merely to expand the materials for British 
history, omitting the collateral events respecting foreign coun- 
tries, in order to make the plan pursued in his own work ¢ ex- 
actly coincide with that of Dr. Henry ; whose tract he follows 
in the volume before us with measured steps, faithfully copy- 
ing the titles of the Dr.’s books, sections, and chapters, and even 
most of his marginal references. One page, in the section of 
commerce, dedicated to inventions and improvements, ‘ is the 
only addition made by the continuator, except that of a copious 
index ;’ which, he justly observes, ‘ is a necessary appendage 
to history, although often negleéted by the historian as too 
mechanical a task.’ 

The present volume is divided into two books ; the first com- 
prehending the civil and military history of England from the 
death of Henry VIII. to that of Elizabeth; the second book 
contains, befides the civil and military history of Scotland 
during nearly the same period, the constitutional, ecclesiastical, 
and literary history of both kingdoms; to which are added 


_* For the information of those who have purchased the 8vo. edi- 
tion of Dr. Henry’s history, we must observe, that the continuation 
is also printed in that size. The volume before us makes two in 
octavo, price 14s. Boards. 
t Sce our account of the vith vol. Rev. N. S. vol. xix. p. 255. 
{ See Rev. N.S. vol. xiv. p. 361. and vol. xvii. p. 389. 
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some interesting chapters respecting the improvement of the 
fine arts, commerce, coin, and shipping; manners, virtues, 
vices, remarkable customs, dress, and diverfions. 

An author’s turn of thinking, and the tenor of his principles, 
may best be collected from his account of the constitution, go- 
vernment, and laws, concerning which he writes. In his chap- 
ter on this subject, Mr. Andrews sets out with remarking, that 


¢ Although in examining the state of the English constitution, 
during the latter half of the fixteenth century, we shall find no va- 
riation in the great outline, yet some useful observations may be made 
on the slow gradation of the commons towards national importance, 
Browbeaten, fined, and imprisoned, by the most stern of sovereigns, 
they had yet gained, before the close of Elizabeth’s long reign, a sort 
of paffive courage, whieh rendered them awful to her less resolute 
successors. 

¢ There was something worth notice in the consultation which was 
held in 1547 by the counsellors of the late king, concerning the form 
of young Edward’s coronation. It had been usual, they agreed, to 
shew the new king to the people at the four corners of the stage, and 
to demand the consent of those there assembled to his coronation. 
The ceremony was judged too tedious for the tender years of Ed- 
ward to support, and, in consequence, some parts were left out, and 
the terms used in the presentation of the king to his people, left to 
the discretion of the primate. 

¢ The despotism of Henry VIII. which, though odious, had vigor 
and enterprise, was succeeded by a kind of nerveless aristocracy. A 
few potent noblemen, throughout the reign of Edward, struggled for 
power and profit, and left the people to be plundered and ruined by 
bribed senators and iniquitous judges. Edward undoubtedly had 
good dispositions ; but, except the spirited Latimer, who attempted 
by his plain but satirical discourses to open his eyes, he seemed hardly 
to have a single person about him who was not a party in supporting 
the wretched system of corruption then prevailing. The mildness 
of Cranmer rendered his advice ineffectual ; and Somerset, though 
not a bad man, was notoriously greedy, and was governed by his 
wife, the vainest of women. 

¢ Great attention was paid by those who governed to maintain the 
supremacy of the crown m every point. Every person in office was 
made to resign his commission, and provide himself with a new one 
in the name of the young king. Even the bishops were not exempt- 
ed from this ordinance ; nor were these new powers granted without 
a special note that they were held only during the king’s pleasure ; 
nor without a positive averment, that all manner of authority, whether 
civil or military, is derived from the crown. 

« Little can be said for the state of the English during the reign 
of Edward VI. as to their security in person or property. Somer- 
set, the protector, setting aside his unbounded depredations on the 
church, for which, perhaps, his hatred to popery furnished to hig 
ready conscience some plausible extenuation, was an honest pioug 
map. He saw the depraved state of the administration of civ jus- 
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tice; but, having neither resolution nor capacity to reform the 
eourts, he attempted a measure which, though perfectly well intend. 
ed, was illegal, and hastened his downfall. He erected in his own 
palace a ¢ Court of Requests,’ to which the injured suitors, or the 
distressed poor, unable to pay counsel, — apply for redress. 

¢ The corruption of the judges, although it was connived at by the 
great, Or passed by as incurable, could not escape the piercing eye of 
the good Hugh Latimer, who, having been appointed preacher to 
the king, could make his counsel be heard where, only, redress could 
be had.’ 


‘The author proceeds to quote Latimer’s spirited rebukes, 
which were successful as to one particular only, namely, the 
sale of offices connected with the administration of justice. 
A very strict ordinance was issued by parliament against this 
shameful practice; and, although this was the sole effect that 
can be ascribed to the orator’s reproofs, yet, as Mr. A. justly 
observes, § it speaks in favour of one of the worst principled 
courts that history can produce, that so bold and sarcastic a 
monitor was not driven from his pulpit, and pursued by mi- 
nisterial vengeance.’ 

In our account of this work, we do not mean to follow the 
author step by step in a road so frequently travelled, but we 
fhall endeavour to select a few short passages from the work, 
and such as merit the reader’s attention on account of their 
novelty, or of the impartiality with which the subjects are 
treated. Of the latter kind is the affaflination and character 
of the Scottish regent, whose memory has been unjustly loaded 
with infamy by several late writers. 

¢ The assassination of * the Good Regent’ (for so says Melvill he 
was, and ever will be, deservedly called,) clouded over the dawn of 
1570. He lost his life for a fault not his own; he had at the in- 
treaty of Knox, spared the forfeited head of Hamilton of Bothwell- 
haugh; but had given his estate to a friend, Sir John Ballentine, 
who had taken possession of it in so harsh a manner as to drive the 
unhappy wife of the culprit to madness. Determined on revenge, 
and unhappily pointing that revenge at the regent, and not at the 
man whose brutality had immediately done the injury, the enraged 
Hamilton watched every step he took, and pursued his design with 
an openness which might have been fatal to him, had the object of 
his resentment been more suspicious. At Linlithgow, he found an 
opportunity he had long sought; he shot his enemy through the 
body as he rode (although warned of his danger) slowly along the 
street, arid mounting his horse, escaped to the sea-side and thence to 
France. | 

‘ The regent died, after a few hours pain, with philosophic firmness. 
He earnestly commended the care of the infant-king to the lords 
around him, and hearing those who stood near lamenting that he 
saved Hamilton from déath to become his murtherer, uttered with 
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his dying voice a sentiment which would have done honour to an 
Antoninus : 
‘ Nothing can make me repent of an act of clemency.’ 

* Thus fell James Steuart, Earl of Murray, the son of James V. 
of Scots, by a private marriage, as his mother (the daughter of Lord 
Erskine) and = relations steadily affirmed. ‘ He was,’ says one 
of the steadiest friends to Mary, ‘ at first, of a gentle nature, well- 
inclined, wise, and stout ; in his first uprising his hap was to light on 
the best sort of company ; he was religiously educated, and devoutly 
inclined.’ He did eminent services to Scotland and to the Protestant 
faith ; and could he be absolved from the charge of harshness and 
cruelty to a sister, who seemed disposed to love him tenderly, his 
character would be without a flaw.’ 

It is scarcely possible to conceive that we are reading an 
account of the state of Ireland, as it appeared a little more 
than 200 years ago, in the subsequent passage : 


‘Ireland had been strangely convulsed; but the care of Walter 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, had restored at least the appearance of 
submission among the revolted chiefs. 

¢ Little more, indeed, could be expected on a fair statement of that 
unhappy country’s condition: greediness, inhumanity, and bad po- 
Jicy united to keep the inhabitants in a state of barbarism. The laws 
of England, we have already seen, were denied to them, although 
eagerly requested ; and the wretched natives, neither secure in pro- 
perty nor life, fled to the woods and bogs for shelter; and looking 
on mankind in general, and the English in particular, as their enemies, 
made reprisals on every stranger who fell into their hands. 

‘ Besides the total neglect of their morals, the English gave another 
incitement to this ill-fated people to continue uncivilized. The con- 
quest of districts was delegated to private persons. These raised 
soldiers at their own cost; and, where they succeeded, turned their 
acquisitions to their own profit: to this they frequently found the 
Irish customs more conducive than the English laws; and, in con- 
sequence, embracing the system which indulged most their despotism 
and rapine, instead of improving the natives, they became as mere bar- 
barians as the beings whem they had subdued. 

‘The whole annual revenue of Ireland was barely fix thousand 
pounds. To this Elizabeth most unwillingly added twenty thousand 
more. One thousand soldiers (and sometimes in need two thousand 
composed the whole military power. A force perfectly incapable of 
subduing a numerous and warlike race; but rather serving to proe 
voke the natives, and to excite those frequent insurrections which 
kept up and inflamed the animosity between the two nations. That 
Elizabeth should never have exerted the strength of England to end 
these troubles, appears so strange to a learned prelate of our own age, 
that he thinks the weak measure must have proceeded from the dic- 
tates of a crooked policy.’ 


The following anecdote, omitted by the-historians of James 
VI. of Scotland, is not among the least extraordinary in his 
reign. It shews that savageness of manners was not less con- 
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spicuous in the inhabitants of the Hebrides, than among their 
neighbours the Irish. 


‘ The story of Scotland as a separate kingdom now (1602) draws 
apace to its close. James saw the termination of his residence in the 
North approach, and wished to leave behind him some testimony of 
his affection which might endure. To introduce new sources of pro- 
vision and commerce to the Western Islands (then over-clouded with 
barbarism) was an object worth his attention. But although there 
are only dark accounts of his endeavours towards its accomplishment, 
yet these are worth relating, as they prove the independence of those 
isles, and the weakness of James’s government. It appears that he 
drew from Fife, where the inhabitants were industrious in husbandry, 
and good fishermen, an efficient colony (headed by Sir James An- 
struther and other gentlemen), and planted it on the isle of Lewis. 
Murdoch Macleod, a base-born, but petent and ferocious chief, was 
at this time lord of Stornoway, a district where the new comers 
landed, and him they expelled, probably with inconsiderate haste. 
His people on shore submitted, but the active despot putting to 
sea with a little fleet, composed of Jirlings, a bark peculiar to the 
Western Isles, soon found an opportunity to surprise one of the co 
lonial ships which a calm had prevented from taking measures for 
flight or defence. The whole crew were hanged by the inhuman 
captor, except the laird of Balgomie, who was on board, and he, 
after a rigorous confinement, was ransomed, and died at Orkney. 
Soon after Murdoch was seized by his own brother, Neil Macleod, 
who sold him to the Scots, and he was hanged at St. Andrew’s. 
The colony in the mean while was surrounded and harassed by the 
natives under a third brother, Norman Macleod ; and, when most of 
the adventurers were slain or starved, the residue yielded themselves 
prisoners, and the unsteady king, instead of revenging the insult, 
bought the freedom of the few survivors with a promise that the 
islanders of Lewis should remain unmolestedly savage.’ 


The author has bestowed much pains in rendering the eccle- 
siastical history of Great Britain (naturally a very grave sub- 
ject) entertaining and interesting. In the reign of Henry 
VIII. Bishop Cranmer was employed to reform the canon law. 
The design proved abortive ; but his book, containing the pro- 
posed alterations, was published in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Had a new system taken place, the law would have stood as 
follows : 

‘ All promises, or contracts of marriage, were to have been null 
and void. But every man who might seduce a girl from chastit 
must marry her, or pay her one-third of his goods, or keep the child 
and do pennance. All marriages without parents or guardians con- 
sent were to be null; but shou!d that consent be capriciously refused, 
the parties might find a remedy by applying to the ecclesiastical 
judge. In case of adultery the innocent party might marry again, 
but not the guilty. Besides this case there were others which justi- 
Ged divorces, long absence and irreconcileable enmity ; and still the 
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innocent party only might reemarry. These were the mest considers 
able alterations ill out by Cranmer for the canon laws; which 
however, by a chain of accidents, continue to this day what they 
were under Henry VIII.’ 


In 1589, a paper war was carried on with oxtrageous virus 
lence between the church and the conventicle ; the Puritans, 
fhut out by law from every public press, contrived to obtain a 
private one of their own ; whence issued a multitude of acri- 
monious pamphlets, which were answered with nearly equal 
scurrility by the Episcopalians. ) 


‘A few instances may amuse the reader. The favorite book on 
the Puritan side was written under the name of ¢ Martin Marre- 
prelate ,’ and the writer thus addrefles the hierarchy: ¢ Right puis- 
sant and terrible priests !? * Right poisoned, persecuting, and terrible 
priests ! My horned masters, your government is anti-christian ; your 
cause is desperate; your grounds are ridiculous.’ ‘ Enemies of the 
gospel ! x 2 most covetous, wretched, and Popish, priests!’ Besides 
this book, the same press produced many others equally abusive, 
Nor did the writers on the side of the church yield to their adver- 
saries in buffoonery and abuse. In the variety of titles of their books, 
they exceeded them ; they had, ‘ Pappe with a hatchet,’ alias, ¢ A fig 
for my Godson,’ or, ¢ Crack me this nut,” that is, § A sound box on 
the ear for the idiot Martin to hold his peace.’ Also, ¢ An almond 
for a parrot,’ or, § An alms for Martin Marre-prelate.? By ¢ Cuth- 
bert Curry-knave.? And ¢ A whip for an ape,’ or ¢ Martin display« 
ed.’ The following epigram too they published : : 

‘ Martin the ape, the drunke and the madde, 

The three Martins are, whose workes we have had. 
If Martin the fourthe come after Martins so evill, 
Nor man nor beast eomes—but Martin the devill.’ 

* One exceeding voluminous title shall close the extracts relating to 
this ludicrous controversy: ¢ A counter-cufle given to Mattin junior 
by the venturous, hardie, and renowned, pasquil of England, Cava; 
hero. Not of old Martin’s making, which newly knighted the saintes 
in heaven with * Uppe, Sir Peter, and Sir Paule!’’ but latelie dub- 
bed for his service at home, for the defence of his country, and for 
the cleane breaking of lus staffe on Martin’s face. Prynted between 
the skie and the grounde, wythin a myle of an oke, and not many 
fields off from the unprivileged presse of the ass-signees of Martin 
junior.’ 

Dr. John Aylmer, bishop of London, was the hero of the 
celebrated Martin Marre-prelate. 


‘That bitter Puritan accompanied the bishop most pitilessly to 
his domestic amusements. ‘ He will cry to his bowle,’ writes 
Martin, “ Rub! Rub! Rub!” And when it goeth too far, he will 
say, “ the devill goe with it!”? And then the bishop will follow I 

‘Dr. Aylmer’s temperament was too warm to allow him time always 
to consult the most episcopal plan of acting. He had married a . 
vorite daughter to a celebrated and learned clergyman, named Adam 
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Squire ; whose fantastic turn may be guessed by the text of the 
sermon which he preached on his wedding-day : ‘ It is not aang for 


Adam to be alone? This Adam, however, sought more than one 
Eve ; and meanly tried to extenuate his fault by unmerited recrima- 
tion on his innocent wife. But the bishop, who, though a dwarf in 
stature, had the gallantry of a Paladin, having close! searched into 
the charge, and found it totally groundless, took the law into his 
own hands, and so severely chastised the culpable Adam with his 
cudgel (styled by Harrington ‘a good waster’), that he humbled 
himself to his lady, and hankered no more after forbidden fruit.’ 


The death-warrant of the Roman Catholic religion, in Scot- 
land, was signed by the barbarous execution of Walter Mills, who 
had offended by refraining from the celebration of the mass. 

¢ The good old reformer died with wonderful intrepidity. During 


his examination he had answered with an acuteness strongly savouring 


of wit. Oliphant, a priest, asked him, ‘ Say you there are not seven 
Sacraments ?” 


W. Mills. « Give me the Lord’s Supper and Baptism, and part 
the rest among you.’ 


Oliphant. « What think you of matrimony ?” 
W. Mills. « I think it a blessed bond. You abhor it, and take 


other men’s wives and daughters.’ 

Oliphant. * What of the administration of the Sacrament ? 

W. Mills. «1 willtell you. A lord inviteth many to dinner; he 
ringeth his bell, and they come into his hall; he then turneth his 
back on the called guests, and catcheth and drinketh all himself, 
giving them no part ; and so do you.’ 

- In our extracts from this work, we have omitted the notes 
and references, in order to reduce the article within our pre- 
scribed limits. 

Under the divisions of learning and learned men, the reader 
will meet with many interesting particulars not generally 
known. ‘Those parts of the work which respect the elegant 
arts, manufactures, and commerce, are also much laboure- 
ed; and from the chapters on manners, virtues, and vices, 
innumerable incidents might be copied that are new or uncom. 
mon; well calculated to gratify liberal curiosity, and to afford 
tational entertainment. 

In a performance so extensive and various, we have met 
with some inaccuracies, especially as to dates ; which appear 
to proceed chiefly from errors of the press, and which cannot 
easily begavoided in works abounding in the use of numerals 
and figures. Having formerly given our opinion as to the 
style of this historian, we shall only observe that, in this te- 
spect, the present volume does not fall short of the specimens 
which Mr. A. has already given to the public. 

We sincerely wish that the author’s health and spirits may 
enable him to complete this undertaking, and to bring down to 
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the present time the history of Great Britain, on the plan 
which Dr. Henry formed, and which he prosecuted with un- 


wearied assiduity and very considerable success. Gil 
“uf, 








Art. II. The Life and Opinions of Sebaldus Nothanker. _Trans- 
lated from the German of Frederic Nicolai. By Thomas Dutton, 
A.M. Vol. I. 12mo. pp. 370. 5s. sewed. Symonds, &c, 
1796. 

S ew original author of this work, Frederic Nicolai, was 

born at Berlin in 1733, and settled there as a bookseller, 

In 1755 he published letters on the present state of polite li- 

terature, the execution of which gave no great promise of fu- 

ture excellence; and, in 1773, the novel which is now before 
us made its appearance. Jn 1778 he printed his neat, labour- 
ed, and complete description of Berlin; which is justly con- 

sidered as a model of topography. Jn 1782 he produced a 

history of the Templars.—A weak attempt to ridicule the 

Werter of Goethe; a book of Travels; and various articles 

for the periodical publications of his fhop, have employed the 

reft of his literary hours. 

Of the works of Nicolai, none has so reasonable 3 prospect 
of longevity as the hiftory of Sebaldus Nothanker. Nearly 
thirty years have elapsed since it was undertaken ;—since the 
literature which it satirizes, and the manners which it de- 
scribes, were prevailingly those of proteftant Germany :—but 
the stupendous improvement, which so short an interval hag 
effected, occasions the people of that region to cherish with 
exultation an honest memorial of their antient rusticity. They 
remember with pleasure those nationalities which civilization is 
effacing. ‘They turn over with triumph a work which has 
preserved a lively portraiture of their former bigotry, in order 
to contrast it with their present liberality: a work to which, 
with justice, they ascribe a considerable share in accomplishing 
so honourable an innovation. | 

Philosophers will not think it uncharitable, if it be suspect- 
ed that the author of this novel had in view to ridicule not 
merely the priestly but the Christian character, by describing in 
his hero a minister of the gospel who excels in all the qualities 
recommended in that gospel, yet is the perpetual rjdicule of 
men of the world, the dupe of his own meek, patient, forgiv- 
ing, mild, and charitable character, the butt of intolerance, the 
scorn of bigots, and every where the victim of his own virtues. 
Sebaldus is originally induced unwittingly to marry the ¢ast- 
off favourite.of an ofhcer of the court. ‘The amiable heresy 
of rejecting the eternity of hell-torments, with some kindred 
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tenets, occasions his dismission from his benefice by the pres 
byterian synod. His foible of interpreting the Apocalypse gets 
him into debt with a bookseller, who had procured for him all 
works on that subject. After having encountered great difh- 
culties, wandered in poverty and distress, been chaplain to a 
regiment, and editor of a Socinian magazine, he at lengih puts 
jnto the lottery, the number of the beaff (666), gains a prize, and 
is thus restored with his family to comfort. Clergymen of va- 
rious characters and denominations are introduced: but each, 
in proportion to his rank in the church and the orthodoxy of 
his creed, is a hypocrite, an extortioner, or a persecutor. ‘The 
amiable character of Sebaldus, which partakes much of the 
Parson Adams of Fielding, seems at times scarcely lifted high 
enough above contempt. The incidents, though probable, 
are thinly scattered, and feebly worked up. The pictures of 
manners, however, if too much dilated, are curious for their 
locality, and valuable for their fidelity. MKnowlege of human 
nature, good sense, philanthropy, and moral sentiment, pere 
vade and beautify the whole. 

The following conversation between Sebaldus and a military 
officer is characteristic : 


‘ This officer was in his fifty-seventh year; he had been a soldier 
from fifteen, having risen solely by his merit. He was as courageous 
as a lion, but as to his moral principles, had they been twed by the 
strict letter of Mosheim’s Ethics, it would, perhaps, have been a dif- 
ficult task to make them perfectly square with the moral fitness of 
things. The immortality of the soul formed no part of his creed, and 
yet he appeared totally unconcerned and careless about the preserva- 
tion of his life, which he frequently exposed to imminent jeopardy 
without any immediate necessity. He made no great pretensions to 
religion, and was far from being the panegyrist of the clergy ; and 
yet these were the very people whom he honoured and protected 
aboye any other. Church he seldom frequented himselt ; but his men 
were obliged to be very punctual in their attendance on divine worship. 
He would swear and curse most gloriously, but no subaltern durst rap 
out : n oath in his hearing.’— 

‘ Such was the character of the man to whom our hero was now 
introduced.—The major took him kindly by the hand, and thanked 
him for the ten recruits, for which he stood indebted to his spirited 
sermon. But when Sebaldus in reply informed him of the lamentable 
consequences which this sermon had intailed upon himself and his 
whole family, the major relapsed into 2 profound study, during which 
his eyes every now and then glanced at Sebaldus, till the latter observ- 
ing, in the course of his narration, that the superintendant general, 
Dr. Stauzius, had been the principal instrument of his ruin, and that 
this very Stauzius was the father of the recruit that had deserted; the 
major suddenly jumped up from his seat, and prefacing his speech with 
@most tremendous oath: * Thank God !”—he pa. Prat ac that I 
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have got the old rascal in my power! Ever since I have been in hostile 

ound, I have not done violence to a single individual: but by God! 
Sin, I will play the very devil with this scoundrel. The son shall carry 
a musquet the longest day he has to live; and as for the old miscreant 
himself, I will clap him in irons, till he makes ample restitution for 
all the injuries he has done to such a worthy man as yourself.””—Here. 
upon calling to the subaltern—* Do you hear”—cried he—* arrest 
this moment the superintendant at the Blue Pike. The rascal’s a spy 3 
a . Here passion choaked his utterance, and prevented him 
from finishing the sentence.’— 

‘ Sebaldus now began to represent to him; that though Stauzius 
had been his enemy, it was contrary to his principles to take delight 
in his misfortunes :—that his intention was to have faeilitated the 
escape of his san :—and as to the injury which he had sustained from 
the father, it was long since forgiven and forgotten :—both religion 
and morality, he observed, forbade him to harbour malice and re. 
venge. 

«¢ Blood and ouns! Sir ;”—cried the major-—** you may prate of 
religion, and what it forbids, as much as you please: it shall never 
hinder me from punishing a rascal, and doing justice to an honest man, 
when I have the means in my own power.”’ 

«© Well, but major, you wish to act justly towards my enemy, act 
justly towards me also. What opinion will the virtuous part of man- 
kind entertain of me, if I take such a cruel revenge of my enemy ?”? 

«© What opinion will they have, do you ask? ie not the old vil- 
lian driven you from house and home? Has he not been the death of 
your wife? Has he not plunged you and your whole family into misery 
andruin? Look ye, Sir, I never had wife nor child in my life; but, 
may I be d d, if I should not love them as the apple of my eye, 
and whosoever sought to deprive me of them, I should hate him worse 
than hell, and would pass my sword between his ribs without ceremony, 
the very first moment I could set eyes upon him.” 

«¢ But surely you would not employ another to stab him secretly in 
the back ?” 

« Stab him in the back !—No, Sir, I scorn the idea. Give me 
my enemy face to face, at arm’s length ; and let him defend himself 
if he can.” 

«© My enemy, major, is not capable of defending himself, 
Would it become you to plunge a dagger in the bosom of a defence 
less man? Would it become my character to act thus? My cloth 
forbids me to resent an injury with the sword; my religion com- 
mands me to forgive, and recompense good for evil. How un- 
worthy should I be ever to have preached peace and reconciliation, if 
I were capable of making you the instrument of my revenge upon an 
enemy, who stands unarmed in your power!—how unworthy, if I 
were to extend this dreadful revenge even to his innocent son, who 
never offended me!—No, major, do not degrade me so dreadfully. 
Let me intreat you to release the young man: let me conjure you to 

ant me a far nobler revenge upon the father; the revenge of 
letting him feel, that the man whom he has injured, is his friend. 
Leave him for punishment to his own conscience; which never 

9 sleep, 
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sleeps, nor ever permits the man that has been guilty of a base action 


to rest.”” , 

¢¢ Death and d n! that a parson should think more nobly 
than a soldier! Yes, Sir, you are perfectly in the right.”—At these 
words the major wiped off a couple of tears which coursed down his 
manly cheeks.—* ‘he young rogue shall be set at liberty. But na 
efficer: would give him his discharge for nothing; neither can I ex- 
pect it. I will indemnify the captain myself; but the father shall 
pay his ransom ta you. lLagree to set his son at liberty on your ac- 
count; but I shall fix the price of his ransom myself.” 

¢ In vain was it for Sebaldus to remonstrate ;—the major opened 
the door, and ordered the superintendant to be brought in. 

¢ Stauzius, who perceived the disastrous turn the business had 
taken, was nearly distracted with his fears, and made his appearance 
like a condemned criminal, The major measured him from head to 
foot with a wrathful eye, and abruptly acosted him: * Your son, 
Sir, is a deserter, and must either be hanged or run the gauntlope 
six-and-thirty times. I would never consent to let him loose to please 
such an old rascal as you, Mr, Superintendant, or what the devil you 
may please to call yourself; but there stands an honest man, at 
whose intercession I not only remit the punishment of yqur son’s of 
fence, but will give him his discharge into the bargain, provided you 
choose to pay a thousand dollars for his ransom.” 

‘ Stauzius, overwhelmed with confusion at this uncourtly harangue, 
began in broken accents to represent his inability to pay so large a 
sum. 

“© Look ye, Sir, I'll hear no reasoning :—the rogue wants but an 
inch of six foot : so cither pay a thousand dollars (and no Bernr- 
burgers neither *) or your con shall run the gauntlope; and as for 
yourself, I will lock you up in a place, where you never shall see day- 
light, because you are a worthless old villain, and this gentleman is 
an honest fellow, whom you have deprived of his liste no 
grumbling, i beg of you.” 

¢ Stauzius was ready to sink into the earth with fear and appre- 
hension. His wife had positively enjoined him never to dare ap- 
proach her presence, till he had brought her only son back again ;— 
and the president, who had uniformly manifested an almost paternal 
fondness for the youth, had given the superintendant a considerable 
sum of money to purchase his discharge, by which the price of his 
ransom was considerably lightened to the old miser. Stauzius ac- 
¢ordingly was obliged to submit, and counted out the money in 
seventy-seven old Louis d’ors, each Louis d’or reckoned at thirteen 
rix-dollars. 

‘ The major tock up the money, which he presented to Sebaldus, 
who during the whole transaction had never once been able to put in 
aword,  This,’’—said the generous officer—* is but a small _re- 
paration for the injury this wretch has done you.” 

© Major !”’—said Sebaldus—* you have promised to make me a 
present of the young man. Let your gift be perfect, let it be com- 
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Tete ;—let me enjoy the privilege of making him over to another, 
He has sought an asylum under my roof; this protection I cannot ° 
possibly sell, without aang in direct opposition to my principles, 
Whatever injuries I may have received from this gentleman, Seve 
Jong since been buried in oblivion. He has made it his concern to 
guard with a vigilant eye the purity of doctrine ; I must be still more 
vigilant to watch over the purity of my actions.—Here, Sir,’?—ad 
dressing the superintendant—* be pleased to take your money back 
again.” 

yy ae stood bewildered in doubtful perplexity, like a school. 
boy, to whom a visitor offers some sweetmeats—his mouth waters 
for the delicious bit, but he dares not open his lips, for fear of incur- 
ring the displeasure of his preceptor. Thus with anxious looks the 
supcrintendant regarded the major, who eyed him with a menacing 
frown, that appalled his very soul. 

¢ Meanwhile Sebaldus ceased not to importune the major; who at 
Jength, giving him a friendly tap upon the shoulder, exclaimed: 
«Well, then! do as you think proper,—I could wish from my heart 
to be angry, if I knew but how.” 

¢ Sebaldus instantly gave the money to Stauzius, who eagerly re. 
turned it into his pocket ; and thereupon embraced our hero, with a 
degree of ardour, which plainly evinced that his money was not less 
dear to him than his son. He repeatedly styled Sebaldus his saviour 
and deliverer :—and begged his pardon in the most humiliating terms 
for his past injurics; assuring him that he should eternally bear his 
kindness in grateful remembrance: that he was now sensible of the 
magnanimity of his soul, in forgiving injuries instead of resenting 
them, at a time when revenge was in his power; and that he even 
would not accept of his son’s ransom. 

«« Enough of this,’’—said Sebaldus, interrupting him—*‘ God for- 
gives without sacrifices or ransom ;—whoever fears God, will strive 
to imitate his example. If you acknowledge that you have injured 
me, I am perfectly satisfied, I desire no more.” | 

¢ Stauzius assured him by all that was sacred, that he did, and 

must acknowledge this; but added, that acknowledgment was not a 
sufficient reparation ; he was determined to make ample amends for 
the injury he had done him; in which view, if he thought proper to 
return to his own country, he promised him the first lucrative va- 
cancy in his gift. 
- © Sebaldus returned him many thanks for his kind intentions, but 
begged leave to decline his offer; which the major said was altoge- 
ther unnecessary, as he designed to present Sebaldus to the first field 
chaplaincy that should beceme vacant, and, if possible, would retain 
him in his own regiment. ‘Till then he declared he should take the 
charge of his support upon himself.’ 


We lave somewhat abridged the foregoing extract, in order 
to suit it to our limits: but it is still sufficient to convey to our 
readers an idea of the author’s manner, and of the spirit and 
turn of his performance. 


The 
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The translation (of which only one volume is published,) is 
executed with success, and inscribed, in an impressive dedi- 
cation, to the Marquis of Lansdown. Tay. 





Art. III. Dr. Anderson’s Essays relating to Agriculture, Se. 
Pol. I. 


[ Article concluded from the last Review.] 


Ames the fresh matter contained in this third volume, is Dr. 
Pallas’s account of the Tumuli of Kamptschatka, which it 
will give us pleasure to copy : 


© When Dr. Pallas, under the auspices of the Empress of all the 
Russias, was employed, a good many years ago, to make a survey 
of the eastern parts of her Asiatic dominions, he observed, in the 
peninsula of Kamptshatka, several tumuli that were evidently artifi- 
cial; but these had been reared up at a period so remote, that none 
of the present inhabitants of that country had any tradition even re- 
specting their origin, or the uses for which they had been origi- 
nally constructed. ‘To obtain a knowledge of this, he caused one of 
them to be opened up. In the centre of the mound, and on a level 
with the surface of the plain on which it stood, he found an oblong 
platform, protected by beams of wood joining each other at the top, 
and spreading wide below, like the roof of a house, and placed close 
together so as to prevent the earth from falling on the area; where 
had been deposited some human bodies stretched at full length, as 
appeared by the remains of skeletons there found. This Find of 
roof had been covered over with earth to a great height; and thus 
had been formed the tzmu/i in question. The wood was Larch: and 
here also it was found to be uncorrupted. How long it had remain- 
ed there it is impossible to say ; but from concomitant circum. 
stances, it is probable it could not be less than several thousand 
years.’ 

Other interesting particulars (the more so as they shew the 


durability of this wood, even when cut in a youthful growing 
state,) are the following: 


© In January 1772, a violent wind, which committed great devas- 
tations in Scotland, overturned, among others, two or three larch 
trees that grew in the plantations of M . Campbell of Shawfield, at 
Woodhall, near Glasgow. These trees were so large as to admit of 
ce cut up into planks, which were not particularly attended to by 
the late Mr. Campbell, who was then alive. About ten years after- 
wards, his brother, the present very respectable owner, succeeded te 
that estate ; and finding, in his rounds, a low house made of boards 
which had been employed for feeding swine, ina waste corner, under 
the drip of some large trees, that had been aegieeted for many years, 
which he thought a very unsightly object ; ordered it to be taken 
down and carried away as rubbish. ‘I'he carpenter, when he began 
to knock it to pieces, was extremely surprised to find the wood quite 
fresh, and mentioned it to Mr. Campbell, as a very unusual circum- 
stance ; 
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stance; telling him, at the same time, that he now recog nised that these 
troughs had been made of the larch wood above named. Some time 
afterwards, being ordered to repair the top of some stalls in the stable, 


‘that had been gnawed by the horses, on that occasion, the carpen- 


ter said he did not know how he could then do it, as he happened to 
have no seasoned wood at the time, and could get none in that neigh. 
bourhood. Mr. Campbell, recollecting that he had said the wood of 
the swine-house was quite fresh, desired him to examine it, and see 
if that could be made to answer the purpose. It was tried, and 
found to be perfectly good ; and having been put up, stood there, 
without any marks of decay, for several years, till, in consequence 
of some considerable alterations that were making, the whole of these 
stalls were taken away, and these pieces of larch wood lost sight of. 

* The same gentleman having afterwards learnt, that on the coast 
of Lincolnshire, where decoys for catching wild ducks are made, in 
doing which, it becomes necessary to drive many stakes into the mud 
overflowed by the sea, for the purpose of stretching the nets, (which 
stakes are found to be very expensive te uphold, as oak stakes, be- 
tween low and high water-mark » very soon decay, )—one gentleman, 
wishing to try the durability af larch wood in these circumstances, 
put alternate stakes of larch and oak. Two sets of oak wood had 
been entirely worn out, as his informant assured him, and the larch 
continued firm. How long they may still last, it 1s impossible to 
say. 

‘ Mr. Campbell, desirous of making a comparative trial himself, 
made two gates, the supporters of which were to be of timber ; one 
of the posts in each gate he caused to be made of larch wood; and 
the other, of the same size and shape, of the best foreign fir he could 
find. ‘They were both painted, for the sake of neatness and un1- 
formity. One set of the fir stakes were worn out some time ago, 
and have been renewed. The larch stands firm till this hour; and 
how many sets of fir posts they may outlast, no one can tell. 

‘ I myself happened to observe a spire of young larch wood, in 
the garden of Mr. Dempster, who has been so long distinguished for 
his conduct in the British Parliament, which had been stuck into the 
ground as a pole for the plant of hops, and allowed to stand there 
summer and winter, for the space, as he found upon enquiry, of 
more than six years: on a careful examination of it, no symptom 
whatever of rotting could be discovered in it any where. 

‘ This, and other facts, having turned my attention to the sub- 
ject of larch wood very strongly, I caused some spires to be cut out 
from a plantation I had made of larch in Aberdeenshire, and sent to 
this place for the sake of experiment. These spires were of no more 
than eight years growth, at the time they were cut, and were upwards 
of twenty fect high: of some of these I caused a rude seat to be 
made for a garden, the joinings being made merely by boring holes 
with an auger into the parts that were to receive the ends pee 


pieces, which were shaped so as to fit the holes. The bark was 
not taken off; and some of the smallest picces in the top, not thicker 
than my finger, were thus placed as uprights in the back. It is five 
years since the wood was cut, and four years since the seat was made, 
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which has stood since that time ina place where it is exposed to the 
sun and weather, with only the partial shelter of a few branches of a 
tree over head. No marks of rotting are as yet ( January roth 1796) 
discoverable on any part of it, nor of the other spires, which have 
lain without doors all that time, in various circumstances; but what 
appears still more extraordinary to me, is, that it has neither gelled 
(split by the action of the sun,) nor shrunk so as to loosen the joints, 
which still continue firm.’ 


Another extraordinary property of this wood, in the state of 
timber, is its being in a degree indestructible even by fire : 
a quality, however, that renders its drushwood a more valuable 
fuel. ‘The discovery of this fact is related as follows: 


¢ In countries where fuel is scarce, nothing could so well supply 
the want of it as the brush of larch wood ; and here a peculiarity oc- 
curs, that greatly distinguishes this tree, in an economical sense, from 
all others. In regard to all other trees, considered as fuel, it is the 
wood, and not the small branches, which forms the best fuels but it 
is quite the reverse with the larch, the ewood of which cannot be ap- 
plied to this use; but in return, the small branches of this tree are 
found to make a fire nearly equally well with the larger billets of 
other trees. This isa discovery that was made, as most others have 
been, by accident, in the south of Scotland, a few years ago, that 
deserves to be generally known. 

‘ A gentleman, who owns a small estate in Etrick forest, where 
coals are at a great distance, and fuel very scarce, thought he could 
not employ a considerable part of his land toa better use than that of 
planting trees upon it, chiefly with a view to sell them for fire wood. 
At the beginning, he planted scarcely any other tree but the Scotch 
fir; but observing, by degrees, the superior luxuriance and rapidity 
of growth of the larix, he gradually began to plant some of these, 
encreasing the number more and more, from year to year, as he 
came better to remark their superiority over the others. When his 
plantations had advanced some years, he began to lop the under 
branches from the trees as they encroached on each other; and 
carrying these branches to a side, he arranged them into lots of 
a convenient size for sale, and then sold them on a fixed day, by 
auction, to the highest bidder. As his larches came forward, he 
treated them exactly in the same manner; and arranging these in 
heaps similar to those of the fir, they were sold at the same time 
with the others. Soon after he began thus to prune the larches, he 
was not a little surprized to find, that a heap of larch brush sold 
readily at double the price at least that the same persons would give 
for one of fir of the same size. On asking the reason of this striking 
peculiarity, the purchasers ingenuously told him, that when they put 
2 faggot of fir-brush upon the fire, it got up into a blaze, and was 
almost instantly consumed, so as to be of little service, and occasion 
‘uch trouble and inconvenience; but when they put a faggot of 
larch upon the grate, it took fire more slowly, did net burn so tierce. 
jy, but continued, with a clear steady heat, nearly as long, and with 
«3 good effect, as billet-wood of fir would do. Thus did exverience 
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teach them a lesson of the utmost consequence in rural economy, and 
clearly established the fact, that there is scarcely a situation in this 
island in which the smallest twig of this inestimable tree may not be 


applied to some very useful purpose in life.’ 


Had we room, we could feadily select many other passages 
from this valuable chapter :—but we mast hasten to the Third 
Essay, comprising ‘ Hints on the Economical Consumption of the 
Produce of a Farm’ 

To the exordium of this essay, we cannot subscribe: 

¢ No better age can be adduced of the little progress that has 
been as yet made in the practice of agriculture in Britain, than that 
even the title of this chapter, nor any thing of a similar tendency, 
has ever found a place in any treatise that has yet been published on 
the subject, of rural economics.’ 


We grant that we have not met with the tit/e of this chapter 
in any other treatise: but it contains only one topic that has 
not been more or less discussed, and scarcely a practical idea 
that has not long been familiar to us. ‘There would be no end 
of ringing changes in the avrangement of topics, where they are 
numerous, as are the subjectsofruraleconomy. In an Essay, 
we have no objection to the arrangement that is here made; as it 
may. serve to place the subject of which it is composed in fresh 

oints of view: but, in a general treatife, such an association 
would be found unmanageable. 

Of the desultory remarks here thrown together, the one 
which suggests that rich grass land is not deteriorated by being 
constantly mown, ‘ gven where it gets no return of dung that 
is annually made from the produce of it,’ (p. §34,) appears 
to us most open to attack. Whatever a pleasure ground gar- 
dener may think of it, a Hendon hay farmer would smile at 
such an idea. _ 

We nevertheless meet with many ingenious hints in this 
essay ; and, ample as our extracts have already been, we can- 
not close them without adding one, on the ew topic of fatting 
Horses for the Food of Man: 

‘ It deserves to be remarked, (says Dr. A.) that when horses 
and cattle are fed upon the same kind of grass, it is univetsally ad- 
mitted that the horse, if of the same weight, consumes more grase 
in a given time than the ox ; and ‘it is also a certain fact that the 
horse will become fat in much less time than the ox. It is generally; 
I think, allowed that a horse, living upon rich pasture, may be made 
as fat in one month, as a bullock upon the same pasture could be 
made inthree. What 1s the exact proportion of food that would be 
consumed by these creatures, in the same space of time, has not, as 
yet, that I know of, been accurately ascertained: but the general 
estimate that has been made, from the experience of former times, i8, 


that two horses consume as much food as three cows or bullocks oa 
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the same time; and they are so paid for in pasture fields, where they 
are both taken in upon time: if both these facts are so, it would ap- 
pear that a horse could be fatted on less food than an ox. For, 

‘ Three oxen at 12 lb. would consume 361b. each day; which, in 
93 days, amounts to 3348 lb.; that is, foreach ox 1116]b.; and two 
horses, consuming also 36lb. a-day, will eat in 31 days 1116]b., 
.which is at the rate of 5581b. consumed on the fattening of each 
horse. So that, on these data, the horse can be fatted with precisely 
one half the quantity of food that the ox can. If this be so, the 
saving to the nation would be great indeed, were we at liberty to 
fatten horses for food to man, instead of cattle: but prejudice says 
that this must not be done. 

‘ I have often thought that no one prejudice which has ever pre- 
vailed in Europe, is so unreasonable, or can be so little accounted 
for, as that of refusing to eat the flesh of horses. It is not. forbidden, 
by the law of Moses, to which origin we can trace many of our vul- 
gar prejudices; the animal itself is a beautiful clean feeding creature, 
so that no aversion can be excited on that account: its flesh, where- 
ever it is eaten, in common with that of bullocks, is invariably ac- 
counted the greater delicacy of the two; and there are not wanting 
persons in this country who have tasted it, and concur in the same 
opinion. The prejudice, then, must be accounted highly unreason- 
able; and why should it not be overcome? Many persons amon 
ourselves have got over the much better founded prejudice they had 
once entertained against eating swine’s flesh, and now relish it per- 
fectly well. The common people, at this moment, shudder at the 
idea of eating a frog; yet many persons in the polite cirele have 
overcome that prejudice, and admit it to their tables as one of the 

eatest delicacies: and what is to hinder them from overcoming 7a 
ike manner their prejudice against horse flesh ?” 


How some of our readers may relish thefe suggestions we 
cannot tell: but, be that as it may, we believe that Dr. A.’s 
statement is perfectly just, and he has the merit of encounter- 
ing a prepossession that has long been, in common with other 
prejudices, disgraceful to the human intellect. 

On the whole, we do not hesitate to give it as our opinion 
that the volume before us forms a valuable addition to Dr. An- 


derson’s former useful Essays relating to Agriculture, &c. Mars. ll. 


— 





Art. IV. Historical Anecdotes of Heraldry and Chivalry, tending to 
shew the Origin of many English and Foreign Coats of Arms, 
Circumstances and Customs. 4to. pp. 316. 18s. Boards. 
Printed at Worcester, and sold in London by Robinsons, &c. 
1795. 

AN critical readers possibly treat with harshness a FEMALE 

_~ Writer, who, in the Preface, addresses them in the follow- 

ing humble terms: ‘ May they have the candour to excuse the 

inability of one whose sex and want of knowledge prevented 
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her from: performing it (the work) in a better manner?’ Tne 
stead, however, of sheltering herself under the critic’s indul- 
gence or gallantry, she might, if she had not as much modest 
as she possesses ability, have appealed to his justice alone, with- 
out having much to fear for the event. Her object, she tells 
us, in forming the work now before us, was to collect for the 
amusement of others a variety of articles relating to heraldry, 
from the study of which she herself had derived infinite enters 
tainment. ‘Thus it seems that she chiefly aimed at amusing : but 
the readers of her pages will find something more than amuse- 
ment; they will find abundance of information, a display of 
much historical knowlege, and a number of remarks that 
évince soundness of judgment, depth of understanding, and 
fairness of reasoning. 

‘The learned any modestly says that, if she had ever met with 
any work that was entirely on the same plan with this, she 
would not have begun it; and that she was preparing it for the 
press when Mr. Dallaway announced to the world the publica- 
tion of his volume, by which, as she very handsomely and trul 
says, he has justly acquired so much renown*. Mr. Dailaway, 
indeed, and this lady, have taken different ground; his work 
is rather a scientific dissertation on heraldry, and the arts with 
which it has been connected, and which it has served to improve : 
her production is a collection of materials calculated to make 
us acquainted with heraldry by examples more than by pre- 
cepts 5 or rather it is a compilation serving to shew the intimate 
connection between heraldry and the history not only of fami- 
lies but of nations, the one illustrating or elucidating the 
other. On some points she quotes authorities that had 
escaped the researches of Mr. D.; and she certainly throws 
more light than he does on the question whether armorial 
bearings had an existence, or were hereditary, before the 
Croisades. 

Of a work such as this, which is a serics of unconnected 
historical fragments, interspersed with critical observations, we 


‘cannot pretend to give an outline or sketch 3 all that our readers 


can expect from us is’ that we make a few extracts, and add 
some farther remarks on the performance. 

The assumption of the Eagle for the arms of the German 
empire, and of enna is thus curiously explained from the 
notes to ene: trans! ation of ‘Tacitus 7 eytee.: and ethers : 


dent as to's as sicnle 3 the Ricstes | in the mid t Of | his camp, to do 
them j ustice : : as 1f he had bee n able to restrain the violence of those 
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barbarous people with a serpent’s wand. Segestes gave him notice 


of the intended revolt of Arminius; but he would not believe it,” 


thinking the Germans had as much good will for him, as he had for 
them. In the mean time his army is surprised and massacred by the 
remains of that people whom they had formerly tried to destroy withe« 
out pity or remorse. Poor Varus, more courageous to die than to 
fight, stabbed himself. In the defcat of Varus there were lost two 
eacles—a white and a black one. The white fell to the auxiliary 


Sarmatians, and the other to the Germans; whence came the arms: 


of ¢ho empire, which is an eagle sable on a field or, with two heads, 
which signify the eastern and western empires; and of Poland, which. 
js ap cagie arcent ona field gules) When Germanicus came to be 
general, te discovered three eagles to be lost.” : 

f ih e 4 


he fair writer then hazards a conjecture of her own, in the 
fyllow ine words ‘ 


‘ Perhaps the Russian cogle might be the third: it 1s sable on a 


field ov. ‘Une field on which Varus killed himself, and where his le- 
mions were slain, is called to this day Whinfeld, which in High 
Durch means the Field of Victory. There now remains in the bi- 
shopt < Munster a place called Varendorp ; that is, the borough of 
Marne < this was built by the people of the country, in order to pre- 


serve the memory of the defeat of Varus.’ 


in pe 48—53, we have evident proofs, in an account of a ju- 
dicial proceeding, of arms having been hereditary in a family in 
this country not only before the Croisades, but even ages~be- 
fore the conquest of England by the Normans: 


‘In the time of Richard II. there was a dispute between Sir 
Richard le Scroope, once Lord Chancellor of England, and Sir Ro- 
bert le Grosvenor, which ended the 12th year of the reign of that 
king ; this was about a coat of arms, viz. azure, one bend, or, 
wherein by the testimony of old chronicles, old deeds, and other an- 
tient records of monasteries, &c. then produced; and by the testi- 
mony of many of the nobility, shown by a record in the Tower of 
London of this famous suit, had before the High Constable and 
High Marshal, and others commissioned for that purpose, all gentry 
bearing arms; many of whom deposed, their having seen the old 
chronicles, old deeds, and other records of monasteries, that Hugh 
Lupus, commonly called the first Earl of Chester, after the Conquest, 
nephew to William the Conqueror, came into England with the 
Conqueror ; and with the same Hugh came one Gilbert de Gros- 
venor, nephew of Hugh, armed with the above arms az. a bend d’or, 
and that he bore the same unto his death; from whence descended 
the following persons; his son Robert, then Raufe, then Sir Robert 
le Grosvenor, who is now the defendant of these 


hese arms; which arms, 
all and every of them, successively, and by right cf male descent, 


have borne, and the same used peaceably and quietly, without the 
claim or challenge of any one whatsoever, down to this present con- 
test occasioned by Sir Richard le Scroope being armed with these 
arms, as well as Sir Richard le Grosvenor, in the late expedition of 
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Monsieur the King into Scotland ; and except that Sir John Danyell, - 
Knight, banneret, in behalf of the said Sir Robert le Grosvenor, (be. 
ing his son-in-law, and an infant, ) challenged in France, an esquire of 
Cornwall, one Carminaw, by name, upon seeing him armed with the 
game arms, and that the said Sir John Danyell did maintain the same 
arms in battle against him; and further they depcsed, that they had 
heard from persons of rank, and antient people, whom they credit, 
that all and every of the said ancestors of the said Sir Robert le Gros. 
venor, had always borne and used the said arms, and that this was 
the common and received opinion of the matter, throughout the 
eounty of Chester, and in other parts and counties adjacent, and they 
or some of them farther depose, that le, the said Sir Robert le 
Grosvenor, armed with these arms, accompanied, and was harbinger 
to Sir James de Audley, then Lieutenant to the Lord Edward Prince 
of Wales, commonly called the Biack Prince, for seventeen years last, 
past, and was in Derry, and Algayne del Tour de Brose, et a Ising~ 
don, et a Ia siege de Rochsirion, en Peyto, en Gyan, et a Viers en 
Normandé, et en kattaile de Poictiers, (where the same Sir Jamee 
D’Audley gained the greatest honour for his extraordinary valour, 
and bounty and generosity to his esquires and followers, ) and that the 
said Sir Robert le Grosvenor being armed as aforesaid, was at the 
victory of Najara, in Spain, 1367, and with the said Edward the 
Prince, in his last action at Limages, 1370; and that Raufe le Gros- 
yenor, and ancestor of the said Sir Robert, was at Lincoln, with his 
eousin Ranaulph, Earl of Chester, and armed as aforesaid, 1141, 
when King Stephen was taken prisoner; and again, in 1443, with 
the said cousin the Earl, when he was pursued and himself taken 
isoner. | 
‘In ro7o, William the Conqueror gave the town and county of 
Chester to Hugh Lupus, together with the Earldom thereof, &c 
and to Odo, Bishop of Bajeux, his half brother, he gave the Earl- 
dom of Meut, and made him Justiciary of England; and fafter the, 
death of Fitz Ostom) Vice Rov of the whole kingdom ; and to Ro- 
bert Earl of Mortaigne, his other half brother, he gave the Earldom 
of Cornwall ; and Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, after the battle of 
Namptwich, parted the Lordship of Lostock, and gave the one 
moiety, which was called Nethcr Lostock, to Su Hugh Bowchamp, 
progenitor of John de Holford {who was an evidence in this cause, 
and at the time of his giving evidence was of the age of 44 years) 
and the other motety called Over Lostock he gave to Robert, son of 
Gilbert le Grosvenor, and 3 the mheritance of the defendant, by 
lineal male succession. And Robert, another ancestor of the said Sir 
Robert, was armed with the same arms, with the late King Ed- 
ward IIJ. when he lay béfore Vannes, in Britta?gne, and likewise 
two years after at the passage over the Somme, and at the battle of 
Cressy, and at the siege of Calais; and that Robert, an ancestor of 
the said Sir Robert, was armed, as aforesaid, with Richard I. 11905 
at Messina, in Sicily; and rigt, at the conquering of Cyprus, and 
at the taking of icon or Ptolemas, defended by the power of Sala- 
dja; and at the relief of Joppa, where Saladin was repulsed. And 
Robert, another ancestor of the said Sir Robert, was in Scotland with 
: King 
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King Edward IT. in his wars. And many of them likewise deposed, 


that they had seen the said arms painted 1m glass windows, and upon 
shields, standards, penons, buildings, edifices, tombs, sepulchres or 
monuments, and other places, as arms of the said Sir Robert and his 
ancestors; and particularly in several churches of Great Budworth, 
Moberley, Tarvin, Warton, Christleton, Stockport, Lymme, Sand- 
hach, Aldford, Middlewich, Namptwich, St. Werburge, in Chester, 
Vale Royal Abbey, Cumbermere Abbey, the Chapels of Hulme, 
Over Pever, Nether Pever, Witton, and Bonches; and Bold, and 
at Dutton, and Bradley ; and likewise had seen several charters and 
records, and other deeds belonging to the said Sir Robert and his 
ancestors, sealed with seals engraved with the said arms, and which 
were with the register to be by him properly exhibited before the 
Lord Constable and the Lord Marshal of England, and Howel de 
Eton, and eighteen other persons who do further depose that they be 
cousins to the said Sir Robert le Grosvenor, defendant. 

‘¢ It appears by the said trial, that Sir Richard le Scroope, 1346, 
jn his expedition against the Scots, challenged an esquire of Corn- 
wall, of the name of Carminaw, and upon examination before the 
knights and esquires there present, it was alledged, that Richard le 
Scroope and his ancestors had borne the said arms ever since the Cons 
quest of England; and on the part of Carminaw (or Carmino) it was 
alledred, that he and his ancestors had borne the said arms ever since 
the time of King Arthur; wherefore they adjudged them both to 
continue the bearing of the said arms, and the sentence of the court, 
in the course of le-Scroope and le Grosvenor was, that the said le 
Scroope should bear the said arms of az. a bend d’or, as before, and 
that le Grosvenor should bear the said arms, but with a bordure 
d’argent ; from which sentence he appealed to the King himself; be- 
fore whom by his commissioners the whole pleadings were reviewed, 
and the affair was compromised thus; that Sir Richard le Scroope 
should continue the usage of the said arms, and that Robert le Gros- 
venor should either use the same arms with a bordure, as in the sen« 
tence, or else might bear, instead of the bend or, a garb or, from 
the arms of the antient earls of Chester, his consanguinity to them 
having been fully proved in the said trial; whereupon Sir Robert 
ever after gave for his arms, az. a garb or.’ 


At the conclusion of this case, the author makes this very 


strong observation, in favour of the opinion that armorial bear- 
ings became hereditary long before the Croisades :— | 


‘ The account I have lately given of the conquest of arms between 
Grosvenor and Scroope, is, I trust, sufficient to prove they had been 
hereditary long before the period generally assigned them; as we 
there see Carminaw’s party declaring, that family had borne the 
contested arms ever since the time of King Arthur ; and had there 
been any doubt at that time of their having been long hereditary, it 
would have been ur; ed in the court against the separate claims, but 
they who were prescnt a the trial az witnesses, declared they had seen 
them even in antient records, &c.’ 


The following anecdote is truly honourable to the memor 
of the famous Saladin, the contemporary of our Richard I. 
T 3 He 
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He was-not a Christian, indeed, but who is the Christian 
prince who could have acted with more, not to say equal, mag- 
nanimity ? 

* At his return from the sieve of Monsol, in Syria, he seized’ the 
whole Lordship of Emessa, in opposition to the right of Nasir Ed- 
din, the young Prince, who claimed it, on pretence that the late 
father of the youth had forfeited it by giving countenance to some 
confederacies against the Sultan’s interest. Saladin ordered that pro- 


_per care should be taken of the education of the young Prince. One 


day wishing to know what progress he had made’ in his learning, he 

ordered the Prince to be brought before him, and asked him what 
part of the Alcoran he was reading ; “ Iam come”’ said the youth, 
to the astonishment of all present ‘ to that verse, which informs me 
that he who devours the estates of orphans, is not a King, but a 
Tyrant.” , The Sultan was much startled and surprised at the Prince’s 
answer ; but after some time and recollection, he returned hin this 
reply, “* He who speaks with this resolution, cannot fail of acting 
with as much courage: I therefore restore you the possessions of your 
father, lest I shouid be thought to fear a virtue I only reverence.” 


The author here falls into the vulgar error of calling the 
-Coran or Koran the Alcoran, al being an article which means 
the: so that the Alcoran may be said to mean the the Coran, 

Of the arms of the Duchy cf Milan she thus speaks: 


¢ The arms of the Dutchy of Milan are said to be taken from the 
Crusades.—They are, argent, a serpent vairy in pale azure, crowned 
or, vorant an infant issuing gules. Otho, first Viscount of Milan, 
going to the Holy Land with Godfrey of Bourllon, defeated, and 
slew in a single combat, the great giant Volux, a man of an extraoi- 
dinary stature and strength, who had challenged the bravest of ‘the 
Christian army. The Viscount having killed him, tock away ‘his 
armour and helmet, the crest whereof was a serpent swallowing an 
infant.’ os | 


The following instance of the instability of human greatness 
is thus recorded : 


‘ In vain did the Christian princes attempt to succour the empe- 
rors of the East. Though a few heroes * performed great and ex- 
traordinary feats of valour, a few could not conquer the Ottoman 
forces, who, with irresistible fury, poured into the territories of 
Constantinople, and wrested it from the Christian powers; and the 
Grecian Emperor Constantine, in 1453, J. C. and of the Hegira, 
857+. During the winter of 1459, the Sultan prepared a consider- 
able armament, with which he intended to make new conquests in 
Asia, as he had in Europe. David Comnene, or Comnenus, was 





‘© * The anecdotes I have just mentioned of Lansdown and 
Arundel, belong to a much later period than the conquest of Con- 
stantinople.’ 

‘ + The following account is taken from A. Hawkins’s Transla- 
tion of the Abbot Mignot’s History of the Ottoman Empire, and 
from the translator’s notes.” 
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become Emperor of Trebizond, having taken both crow and life. 
from its lawful master, of w idee he was the uncle, the guardian, and 
the subject. The city of Trebizond, situated at the ‘castern extre- 
mity of the Black Sea, and remarkable for a fine r port and extensive 
commerce, had served as a retreat to the Comnenes, in 1204, when 
those princes were driven from Constantmople. They had saved 
from the wreck of their empire, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and some 
neighbouring territories ; and they Rare this petty state the vain title 
of, Empire of Trebizond, whic h their farnly preserved for more 
than ino hundred and fifty years, though dimimished by the con- 
quests of the Persian princes. At length the arms of Mahomet ih. 
destroyed also this remnant of G Grecian greatness. In 1782, and per- 
haps now, a descendant of this illustrious family is still living ; and 
— is not a house in Europe which can boast an origin ‘more ele- 
ated :—this is, Demetrius Comnene, a captain of cavalry i in the ser- 
vice of France. He whose ancestors wore the purple, ‘sat on the 
throne of the Czsars, commanded the East, and marched, surrounded 
by a numerous guard, consoles himself for the loss of a sceptre by this 
motto, which we read around two eagles that form his arms; fama 
monet, fortuna pertit. Of all this greatness, nothing is left him but 
the name and honour of his family. Reduced to the state of a pri- 
vate gentleman, he has chosen a new country, and devotes himself to 
its service. It is singular to see at the head of a troop, formed of a 
small number of soldiers, one of the family of Vespasian, and the de- 
scendant of a house which counts eighteen Emperors ; viz. six of 
PN ly ten of Trebizond, and two of Heracleus-Pontus ; 
shtcen kings of Colchis, and eight of the nation of Lazi.’ 


‘To shew “that chivalry or knighthood was not established on 
principles of pride, arrogance, or brutal courage, to which 
every other consideration :was to be sacrificed, the author gives 
the following interesting historical anecdote: 


‘ The duty of a ood knight is clearly shewn in the words of Al- 
phonso V. King of Portugal, who, after hav ing taken the city of 
Arzila, by an assault, from the Moors, went t with great solemnity to 
the chief mosque ; and when he had prayed some time before a cruci- 
fix, which was placed on the dead body of the Count de Marialva, 
who had keer killed in the action; he commanded his son, the Infant 
of Postegal, to kneel dor wu by his side, which being done, he drew 
his sword, and said to the young prince, ** My son, we have received 
this day a great favour from Almighty God, who has made us mas- 
ters of so important a place, and given me so fair an opportunity of 
conferring on you the honour of knighthood, and of arming you with 
my own hands; but first to instruct you in the nature of this order ; 
be it known, my son, that it consists in a close confederacy, or union 
of power and virtue, to establish peace among men, whenever ambi- 
tion, avarice, or tyranny trouble states, or injure individuals ; for 
knights are bound to employ their swords on these occasions in order 
to dethrone tyrants, and put good men in their places; they are like- 
wise obliged to preserve fidelity to their sovereign, as well as to obey 
their chiefs in war, and to give them salutary counsels. It is also 
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the duty of a knight to be frank and liberal, and to think nothing 
his own but his horse and arms, which he ought to keep for the sake 
of acquiring honour with them by using them in defence of his reli- 
gion, and country, and of those who are unable to defend them- _ 
selves ; for as the priesthood was instituted for divine service, so was 
Chivalry for the maintenance of religion and justice. A knight 
ought to be the father of orphans, the husband of widows, the pro- 
tector of the poor, and the prop of those who have no other support: 
they who do not act thus, are unworthy to bear the name. These, 
my son, are the obligations which the order of knighthood will lay 
upon you ; consider whether you are desirous of obtaining it upon 
these terms.”” The prince answering in the affirmative, the king 
asked him if he would promise to perform all these several duties, and 
make them to be observed with all the rights and customs of the order 
of knighthood ;—to which he having assented, ‘¢ On these conditions,” 
said the monarch, * I arm you a knight in the name of God the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ;’’ at each of these sacred names 
striking him with his sword on the helmet, he added, “ May God 
make you as good a knight as this whose body you see before you, 
slctced in several places for the service of God and his sovereign ;” 
then kissing him on the forehead, he raised him up with his hand.’ 


_ The following coat of arms was given to the celebrated 
English circumnavigator Captain Cook, in September 1785: 


- © It was azure two polar stars or; a sphere on the plane of meri« 
dian’; north pole elevated, circles of latitude for every ten degrees, 
and of longitude for every fifteen ; showing the pacitic ocean between 
60° and 240° west, bounded on one side by America, and on the 
other by Asia, and New Holland, in memory of the discoveries 
tnade by him in that ocean 80 very far beyond all former navigators, 
His track thereon is marked by red lines. For his crest, on a wreath 
of the colours, is an.arm embowed, vested in the uniform of a captain 
of the royal navy. Inthe hand is a union jack, on a staff proper; 
the arm is encircled by a wreath of palm wal laurel.’ 


“The fair author gives an account of the rise of different or- 


_ ders of knighthood, such as those of the Temple or Templars, 


and of Malta. Ofthe Templars she declares herself the de- 


fender, and she defends them with great ability; shewing that 


the charges brought against them were for the most part ab- 
durd ;°and that the only crime clearly proved against them was 
that as a body they were rich, and that a confiscation of their 
Jarge estates very much suited the inclination and convenience 


- of their powerful enemies. ‘The principles on which she un- 


dertakes their cause are truly honourable, evincing great hu- 
manity and liberality of sentiment; which, however, hurry her 
sometimes a little too far, by making her throw out insinua- 
tions for which no grounds are to be found in history, against 
the knights of Rhodes or Malta, on whom she would cast the 
Suspicion that they might have privately instigated others to 

accuse 
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accuse the Templars. For these gentlemen she appears to have 
had much more charity than for the Monks; ¢ whose thoughts 
(she tells us) were continually occupied in the production of 
false miracles.’ Seldom, however, as we find ourselves in- 
duced to speak in praise of this description of the clergy of 
other times, it should be remembered that by Monks have been 
preserved all the classic treasures of antiquity ; by Monks, hus- 
bandry and agriculture have been improved, the most barren 
wastes having been fertilized by the labour of their hands, and 
converted into terrestrial paradises; architecture, painting, 
and many other arts, found in Monks the most liberal patrons : 
in the darker ages, they alone preserved literature from bein 
completely extinguished in the western world; and from 
Monks our Saxon ancestors received the precious gift of Chris- 
tianity. The hospitality of monasteries was unbounded; the 
sick, the indigent, and the weary traveller being sure to meet 
there with relief and refreshment. On such points as these 
one might have imagined a lady would have dwelt with plea- 
sure: but though she could fight the battles of the ‘Templars, 
she felt no compassion for the poor Monks. 

The task of pointing out some inaccuracies in this work 
must now be fulfilled. In p. §. the author says— 


‘ Sir Christopher Seaton, in the reign of Robert I. (of Scotland) 
bravely stood up to defend the freedom of his country against the Eng-. 
lish usurpation, and was one of those Worthies, who, at the battle of 
Melvin, near Perth, in 1306, rescued the king from the English party ; 
for which singular piece of service the king gave him in marriage hit 
sister, the Lady Christiana Bruce, and added, as an augmentation to 
his arms, party per pale, ruby, and saphire; the first charged with 
a sword, in pale proper, supporting an imperial crown, within a doue 
ble tressure, topaz: the sword of the last, pomelled and hilted: the 
second, charged witha star of twelve points, for the title of Winton.? 

The place at which the above battle was fought is by others 
called Methuen. ‘The account given by our author of the aug- 
mentation to the arms is erroneous in two particulars. It was 
not to Sir Christopher Seaton that the augmentation was 
granted, but to his son Sir Alexander, by the Lady Christian, 
sister to king Robert. ‘The farther augmentation of a star with 
twelve points pearl, for the title of Winton, was never assumed 
by either Sir Christopher or Sir Alexander, but by their de- 
scendant Robert Lord Seaton, when he was raised to the dig- 
nity of Earl of Winton by James VI. of Scotland in 1600, bee 
fore that Prince’s accession to the crown of England. 

Page 15. the fair writer says, § Dutton bore gules a fret 
argent for the arms of Dutton, Lord Shelburne.’ She should 
have said Lord Sherborne. 
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Page 26. she meutions the anecdotes of the Howard family 
by the Honourable Charles Howard sq. ‘That gentleman was 
not styled Asncurable, when he wrote those anecdote s, as his 
father was acommoner. Charles Howard was grandson of 
Char: €8, brother to the fifth Duke of maetetss and, if we 
mistake not, it was he who, on the death of Duke Edward, 
became himself the tenth Duke of Norfolk, and was father to 
the present Duke of that fitle. 

Page 57. Henry I. and the first of that line (viz. Plantagenet) 
is said to have added to the Norman lions the iion of Aquitaine, 
of the same metal, on a field of that oles, 4 in right of Eicanet 
his wife, heir of Aquitaine. ‘The author shoald have said 
Henry I. andthe first of that line, &c. 

—_ are told in p. 74 that— 

The whole body of the Christian adventurers acrecd in requ sting 
Godfrey to accept the crown, and re‘en ki ing over ferusalem ; ; but he 
resolutely and constantly refused it, declaring he would never be king 
or wear a crown of gold, where his ble sed Lord and inaster had borae 
a crown of thorns.’ 

flere is a considerable mistake 3 Godfrey did not refuse the 
kingdom, nor the title of king; on the contrary, he accepted 
both: but he refused to be crsqwaed king, and tor the reason 
assigned in the above passage. 

In page 100. the author says——© ‘This was the family of the 
present Hickman Lord Windsor, whe changed his name from 
Fitzgerald to Windsor, the place of his office and command.’ 
We believe that the Windsors never bore the name of Fitzge- 
rald. ‘he first of the family of whom we hear was Walter 
the son of Otho or Other, and thence surnamed Fitz-Other, 
who came into England with William the Conqueror, by whom 
he was made constable of the castle of Windsor; and whence 
he was called Walter of Windsor, and transmitted that name 
to his son William, whom some genealogies make the eldest 
son, and to the descencants of William. T'rom his other sons, 
Robert and Gerald, ave descended the Fitzmaurices and Fitz- 
ralds, names never borne by Walter nor by his ancestors. 

In several places, the fair author makes an improper use of 

the word Rewish. Since the change of religion, it has been 
employed as a word rather of party degradation, aud is not cal- 
culated to express what belougs immediately to the city or state 
of Rome. She is wrong, therefore, when, telling us that a 
knight of Malta was once bishop of Worcester and afterward 
Pope, (s (she means Julius de Medicis, nephew to Leo X. and 
who afterward was raised to the papacy, and was the famous 
Cle ment VII. with whom Henry VIII. quarrelled,) she says, 
¢ from a soldier of the order of St. John of Jerusalem he was 
raised 
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raised to be a Cardinal Priest and Vice Chancellor of the 
“Romish church.? She should have said the Roman church. 
Were we to say of a person, he is a Roman gentleman, we 
ought to be understood to mean a Roman by birth; should we 
say a Romish gentleman, it is not the place of his birth, but his 
eligion that we should mean to point out by that term; which, 
indee d, unless we intended to offend, we would not use at all. 

Pagé 124. she says § Cardinal Henry XVIL. King of Portu- 
gal.’ "We are left at a loss from this to know which she 
meaned, whether the Cardinal was the 17th of the name of 
Henry who had been king of Portugese}; or whether he was the 

r7th bing who had‘ruled over that nation from the time of 
Alp honso havine been first honoured with that title in 1112. 
aise’ makes the matter clear. 

Paved 224. we are told that ¢ Francis Duke of Valois, the 
‘2D: iuphin, proclaimed a tournament, &c.’ This French prince 
never was Dauphin, nor Luke of Valois. The title of Dau- 
phin was never given to any but the eldest son living of the 
reigning king, or the lineal ma!e descendant of such eldest son. 
Louis XU. was then king, and had‘no male issue ; so that, at 
the time to which we are referring, there 1 was_no Dauphin in 
France, there being no heir apparent. ‘The presumptive heir 
was the Count d’Armagnac, son to the deceased Count d’An- 
gouleme, both of the royal houde of Valois 3 and the former 
became, by the death of the latter, next in succession to the 
crown, which he inherited at the demise of Louis XII. He 
was the most accomplished gentleman in Europe, and, though 
unsuceessful in his” wars, was the idol of the people and the 
munificent patron of the arts and sciences:—in a word, when 
on'the throne, he was Francis [. 

Before we take our leave of this ingenious writer, she must 

)» @xcuse us if we pass a severe censure on one passage in her 
work, in which she seems to inculcate a very strange kind of 
morality. ‘Lhe passage 1s as follows st em » 96s) 

‘ A citizen of Jerus ‘alem went in the night time and placed a dead 
dog at the entrance of the princip: al mos ques hoping that the Infidels 
would not fail to impute this mark of derision 40 the Catholics, 
which they indeed did ; ; and without being at the trouble to enquire 
whether their sus ‘picions were well or ill founde ‘d, they ran to all the 
gates of the city, to incite the Mahometans to revenge. All the 
Christians, pore? must have perished on this occasion, had not 
Heaven ispired a young man with heroic courage to devote himself 
to death, in order to save his brethren, by declaring himself alone 
guilty ef the insults offered to the temple; and this sacrifice allayed 
the fury of the persecutors.’ 

The passage is so worded that it conveys to the reader this 
idea, that the citizen who placed the dead dog at the entrance 
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of the mosque, and the young man who declared himself to be- 
the author of the deed, were two different persons. If that 
were the tase, should we not rather shudder than be edified 
at being told that heaven had inspired a young man with heroic 
courage to——to do what ?—# tell a lie; and by the lie to be- 
come accessory to his own death. Had he really been the cul- 
ptit, the avowal of his guilt was noble and heroic, as it would 
save thousands from an unmerited death, and bring down pu- 
nishment on his own guilty head alone:—but, if he were not 
the culprit, it would be little short of blasphemy to insinuate 
that the God of Truth had moved a man to tell a lie. Our 
author may clear herself by saying that 4))¢ Mariti is respon- 
sible for the relation of the fact: be it so; yet she cannot 
escape censure for not having protested against the principle 
which the narrative was calculated, or at least had a tendency, 
to establish. 

We trust that the fair writer will excuse us for these and any 
other remarks which we have made, and which may appear to 
be tinctured with severity; we respect her sex and-her talents, 
but we respect still more our duty to the public and to ourselves. 
At the same time, we can say, without any violation of that 
duty, that, in the work before us, for one passage which we 
ought to condemn, we met with fifty that were entitled to our 

raise. ‘The lady who could produce this volume has not passed 
er time in reading frivolous novels; her mind must have taken 
. a wide range through the immense plains of history; she must 
have had information and improvement in view *; and there- 
fore what she read made a deep impression. 

The book contains some well-executed plates with crests 
and armorial bearings, and the typography does great credit to 
the press of Worcester. Sh--n 














Art. V. 4 Practical Treatise on Planting ; and the Management of 
Woods and Coppices. By S. H. Esq. M. R. J. A. and Member of 
the Committee of Agriculture, of the Dublin Society, &c. Ka 


Small 8vo. pp. 189. 6s. Boards. Printed at Dublin, and Sold 
by Allen and West, London. 


6 Gers neat little volume was written and printed ¢ in conse- 

quence of the wishes of several respectable members of 
the Dublin Society.’ Since its publication, the author (Samuel 
Hayes, Esq. of Avondale, Ireland) has paid the debt of nature, 
He has left behind him, however, a testimonial which will 








* We are informed that the writer of this work 6 a very young 
and amiable lady. 
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long bear witness. to his regard for his country, and to his 


knowlege in the subjects on which he has treated, 


Besides interesting details on the operations of planting, and 
the proper ordering of woods and coppices, this volume con- 
tains ample remarks on the magnitude and value of trees, both 
in England and Ireland, but mostly in the latter; shewing also 
their rapid growth in that island. ‘These details occupy no in- 
considerable portion of the volume, and to an English reader, 
form the most interesting part of it. The author’s manner 
reminds us of our countryman Evelyn: but heis less desultory, 
and much less prolix. 

‘In the first part of this work, we find little either to instruct 
or to interest a British planter, who has read the modern pub- 
lications on the same subject in this country. In the manage- 
ment of woods and coppices, we meet with the following very 
ingenious remarks on cutting down and barking the oak, which. 
we think well worthy of the British woodman’s attention : 


‘ The utmost care should be observed in felling coppices in such a. 
manner, as may ensure a sound and perfect growth from. the stools, 
and such as might hereafter afford a choice of young trees for future 
reserves, if theré should not be found a sufficiency of saplins from the 
acorns.— There is a wide difference of opinion on this subject ; I have 
known some owners of large tracts of weod, and great lovers ‘of 
timber, who have cautiously prohibited the stripping of bork off theig 
oak nearer than six inghes to the ground, about which spot they sup. 
pose the tree to be felled, whilst others wish to have the bark stripped 
as near the ground as possible, provided that in so doing, there is ne 
part whatever of the root laid bare. 

‘I profess to be of the last opinion, and think the advocates for 
the former method, would on closer investigation, save themselves. a 
deal of unnecessary trouble to little purpose at best, if not to their 
considerable injury ; as it must be evident to any person, who will 
give himself the trouble of examining the growth of a shoot from an 
old stock, that so long as the sap has a portion of bark to ascend 
through, the shoot is not forced out ; but at last makes its appear- 
ance at some inches above the ground, on the side of the old stub, 
and often in a horizontal position; whee if several weak ones are 


thus produced, they form an unsightly tuft of almost useless brush-- 


wood ; but if one by superior strength, or by the others being pruned 
away, shall take a lead, it must be by bending upwards at its base, 
like a breast-quick in a ditch, with this difference in favour of the 
latter, that the one depends immediately on its own roots, whilst the 
young oak has nothing to depend. on but the shell of the old stub, 
which in this situation generally becomes rotten within side, and 
daily less and less able to give that support, which the encreasing 
weight of the young tree is daily more in need of: from this cir- 
cumstance, it happens, that we so often find some of our tallest young 
oak, from ten to fifteen years growth, lying flat on the ground in 
our coppices, s/ip’d off as it were, from the old ‘stool at the spot. from 
whence they were produced ; whereas if the bark had been stripp’d 
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quite to the ground, and the tree then cut as low as possible with a 
sharp axe, leaving the center of the stub a little higher than the’ 
edges, the young shoots must have sprung up like suckers, quite free 


‘ from the original stem, and often at stx or eight inches distance from 


it, their buts being sufficiently low in the ground to enable them to 


* strike roots for themselves, and standing at such a distance from each 


other, that their growth may be perpendicular for several years with- 
out interference, and consequently till they arrive at such a size that 


. the worst may be felled for .useful purposes, and the best reserved, 


with nearly the same advantage as if it had been a sapling produced 
from the acorn.’, | 

We must not omit to mention an impropriety of language, 
singularly observable in this quotation, and which not only runs 
through this work, but is used by other writers. A sapling is 
that which rises from the sap of a stool or root, off whieh a 
tree, or coppice wood, has been felled. ‘That which arises from 
the seed, as an acorn, is a seedling. 

In the last part of the publication before us, we find so 
much to interest and engage the attention, that it is with dif- 
ficulty that we select a passage of it as a specimen. Some 
account of the celebrated wood of Shil//ela will, we believe, be 
acceptable to ourreaders. 

‘In the small survey, which as before mentioned, my time per- 
mitted me to make, the district of Shi//e/a in the county of Wicklow 
first claimed my attention. Though the name, with little variation 
in the spelling, may be literally translated fair-wood, there are few 
now remaining of those celebrated oaks which authorized that deno- 
mination ; but those few are sufficient to support what has been 
handed down to us concerning them.—Tradition gives the Shillela 
oak the honour of roofing Westminster-Hall and other buildings of 
that age; the timbers which support the leads of the magnificent 
chapel of King’s College Cambridge, which was built in 1444, as also 


- the roof of Henry VIII.’s (V//.) chapel in Westminster-abbey, are 


said to be of oak brought from these woods, and I think it by no means 
improbable, that the superior density and closeness of grain which is 
the character of the /rish oak, particularly in high situations and a 
dry soil, as may appear by comparing its specific gravity with that of 
other oak, added to the inattention of the Irish at that time to the 
article of bark, which permitted their oak to be felied in winter, when 
Sempre sap, might have induced the English architects to give it the 
preference in such material works; and it must be allowed that the 
present unimpaired state of these roofs, after so many centuries, seems 
very well to warrant thig conjecture. 

. © Itis generally understood that-a sale was made of some of the 
finest timber of Sdillela which remained in Charles IIJ.’s time, into Hol- 
land for'the use of the Stadt-house and other buildings, constructed on 
piles driven close together to the number of several hundred thousand. 
In 1669. William Earl of Strafford furnished Laurence Wood of 
London with such pipe staves, to a great amount at ro/. per thousand 
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as are now sold for //ty, and are only to be had from America. ‘The 
year 1692 introduced into Shillela that bane of all our timber, 
iron forges and furnaces; and as ‘the parties were allowed to fell for | 
themselves several thousand cord of wood yearly, and were only con- | 
fined to.a particular district, they: cut whatever was most convenient 
to them for th purpose, and it is inconceivable what destruction they | 
must have made in the course of twenty ‘years, which was the term of 
their contract. I find by a memorandum in my possession relative to 
some of my own woods, that in 1666 many thousand cord of wood 
sold at 4d. per cord which now sells on the same ground for 7s. 6d. 
wever the iron works left some very noble trees still standing, as 
€ see by the sale of Mr. Sisson’s tree before mentioned, which pro- 
duced two large mill-shafts, and upwards of 200/. for the remainder 
of the timber when sawed into couch pannels; and it also appears 
from a paper in the hand-writing of Thomas Marquis of Rockingham, 
found amongst the papers of his son the late. Marquis of Rockingham 
(who to his numerous amiable qualities and endowments, added a 
great knowledge of rural ceconomics, as we find not only from the 
management of his grounds and the desire he manifested of improv- 
ing the husbandry of his neighbourhood, so ably communicated b 
Mr. Young, but from several minutes of agriculture which I have 
seen of his own writing) that in 1731 there were standing in that 
part of Shilk/a called the Deer Park 2150 oak trees then valued at 
$3172. the timber at 1s. 6¢. per foot, and the bark 7s. per barrel, 
the same trees at the rate those articles now sell for, would have pro- 
duced at least 15,000/, One hundred and forty of these were mark- 
ed to stand for the future supply of the machinery of the iron forges 
and furnaces before-mentioned, they were then valued at g11/. but ‘ 
as trees now sell were well worth ro/. each on an average: the re- 
mainder were not immediately cut down, for in 1737 there remained 
1,540 trees; 1,400 of which were valued at the above low valuation 
to 6,000/. at the present value they would have been worth 9,800 or 
9/. a tree one with wnother, which must be allowed a very considerable 
price for such a number. 

‘In 1780 when Mr. Wainright, Earl Fitzwilliam’s present agent 
(to whose obliging communication I am indebted for several of these 
particulars) arrived in this kingdom, there remained 38 oaly of the 
old reserves, these had been valued two years before by Mr. Scot his 
Lordship’s wood agent, (a gentleman eminently qualified for the 
office ;) and he estimated them to contain 2,588 feet of timber, which 
at the price such gross timber would now sell for, together with the 
value of their bark, would make them worth 516/, for the 38 trees, 
or 13/. 10s. each tree on an average.—The evident symptoms of decay 
which from that time they began to exhibit, owing to the windshakes 
and other disorders iucidental to old trees, who have lost a mass of 
shelter on every side, made it expedient to cut them nearly all down 
from time to time; the Jast I remember to have been felled produced 
at three shillings per foot 27/. 1s. 8d. another about the same time 
was purchased for the arm of a fire engine at Donane colliery, and 
with the rough end sawed off after the axe for which two guineas 
was given, produced 26/. 4s. 3d. there still remains oné’ entire tree 
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_ about 10 feet round at five feet from the ground, straight as a pine 


for 60 feet, and about 6 feet round at that height; there is also in a 
little island in the ferge pool a short trunk which measures 21 feet 
yound.’ 

- Throughout this little volume are interspersed a variety of 
vignettes and small plates, from the elegant designs of its au- 
thor ; several of them tending to elucidate particular passages 
of the work *, or to explain the tools and machines which are 
employed in planting. An implement for conveying trees to be 
transplanted is peculiarly simple and useful. 





— 


Arr. VI. P. Virgilii Maronis Opera: emendabat et notuls illustrabat 
Gilbertus Wakeltcld, A. B. Coll. Fes. Cant. nuper socius. 2 Vols. 
i2mo. 12s. Boards. Kearsley. 1796. 


Rn Wakefield is a most indefatigable editor. We had 
scarcely reviewed his beautiful Horace, when his still 
more beautiful Virgil was put into our hands; and there are 
yct,others of his publications to which we have not been able 
to attend. We have examined the present volumes, however, 
with care, and we are inclined to pronounce that they form one 
of the best edited books that we have lately noticed :—not that 
we approve all Mr. W.’s conjectural emendations; some of 
which appear to be too bold, however ingenious: but by far 
the greater part of them are supported with such critical abi- 
lity, that we cannot help wishing that Virgil had so written, 
even when we doubt that such really was his expression. 

It will not be expected that we should follow this sagacious 
critic through all his corrections : but we may give specimens 
sufficient to excite the curiosity of the classical reader to peruse 
the whole. 

ECLOGUES. 

Ecu. 1. v. 44. Mr. W. would read Hoe mihi responsum, &c. 
and he goes so far as to call poor Hic an impertinent intruder. 
We cannot help thinking otherwise ; and we consider the re- 
petition of the adverb as an intended beauty; though we ac- 
knowlege that Hoc would be very allowable, if it were support 
ed by a manuscript authority. 

In v. 6o. (with him 59.) he justly reads with one ms. 

66 Ante leves, ergo, pascentur in equore dame.” 


 ¥ 





* This hint may possibly be improved.—How often do we see, 
with just disregard, the divisions of a literary work unmeaningly 
ornamented with a flourish, a flower-pot, or a Cupid; beating ‘aot 
the least relation to the subject of the book, or the chapter, to which 
they are tastclessly prefixed or appended? 
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Virgil could hatdly have written etherf, though it is possible that £ | 
lie did. It should, however, be remdrked that it is not a suffi- 
cient reason to reject a reading, because a seemingly better one 
may be found. Nemo omnibus horis sapit ; and there are many’ 
words used by the best poets of all nations, whether antient or 
modern, which might be changed with advantage. 

V. 73. Mr. W. justly, in our opinion, prefers the reading 
perduxit to produxit. Heyne indeed tells us, that these two 
verbs are interchangeable: but the example which he gives 
from Ecl. vi. 60. is only apologizing for one blunder by an- 
other. In mss. the same contraction was, at a certain period, 
used for per and pro; and hence, no doubt, arose the preserg, 
error. 

Eclog. iii. The last two lines but one are considered by 
Heyné as an interpolation. Mr. W., by making ameres and 
amaros change places, and pointing thus, 

et quisquis amaros 
Aut metuit, dulces aut experietur qmores ; 
thinks that he has set all right. We, however, doubt very 
much whether Virgil would have arranged his words in this 
manner; and, indeed, we think that there will be no great 
loss'in eliminating both the lines. ’ 
Ecl. iv. v. 33. Mr. W. reads, 


. tellurem infindere sulco. 
We are inclined to think that Virgil wrote 


tellurem findere sulcis. 
Ibid. v. 53. Mr. W. with many mss. reads tum for tam. 
Ecl. vi. Mr. W. offers no emendation of v. 16. 
Serta procul tzantum, &c. 

We have often thought that Virgil wrote jam tum. 

Ecl. viii. v. 55. The common reading certent, Mr. W. chan 
into cantent, on the authority of a ms. suggested by a friend. 
We prefer the old reading, notwithstanding his quotation from 
Theocritus. 

Ib. v. 83. © Luce clarius est (says our editor) me veritatem ex 
conjecturaé protulisse. “© Ego hance laurum contra Daphnida.” Now 
immerito recepta lectio scrupulum injecit Servio.’—True, but Ser- 
vius well observes that in Daphnide may be an archaism, and 
indeed it appears to be a literal translation of Theocritus’s 7,5 
AsrQidi. In the rest of this Eclogue, Virgil never uses the 
accusative Dfifpida, but always Dyin. The, laurel was phr/g ly 


burned not against his image, but upon his image. 
Ecl. x. v. 44. We have as little doubt as Mr. W. that te, 
not me, is the genuine reading, 
' Georcics. 
B. i, v. 4. for parcis Mr. W. reads parvis; and in v. 6. for 


Lumina, Numina, which Servius thought the original reading, 
Rev, Marcu, 1797. U but 
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but which Virgil himself afterward changed into Lumina; 
because he afterward writes, Sf vos, agrestim presentia 
numina, Faunt. V.35- Mr. W. thinks relinguit preferable 
to reliquit; we agree with him. V_ too. he prefers optate 
to crate. V.200. he reads flucre for ruere,; we prefer the 
latter. 

V.25t. ‘Ivuis fera rubens, Sc.’ © Olim {says our editor) 
dedi verissime bane lectionem, nescius ita citasse Senecam, Ep. 122. 
Notwithstanding Seneca’s authority, we think J//ic a much 
better reading; so far are we from thinking the other most 
certain. 

V. 334. Mr. W. reads for plangunt, plangit, which he refers. 

(6 Ipse Pater, 1. 327. not, with Heyne, to Jmber. 1. 333. We are 
inclined to think with Mr. W. 

V.44t. The admission of orbem into the text for ortum, we 
cannot approve; so far from giving the passage a more elegant 
turn, we think that it makes it much less elegant, not to men- 
tion the repetition of orde in the next line. 

We are much better pleased with the conjectural emendation 
inv. 462. where he reads timxit for fexit, though we would not 
assert that Virgil wrote so. 

We say the same af his next emendation, v. 511. rma fre- 
munt, &C. 

GeEorGIC II. 

V. 144. We prefer the common reading /eta to Mr. W.’s 
conjecture /a/a. 

V. 322. We doubt whether estus be preferable to estas, 
though the former is a probable reading. Poets do not divide ' 
the seasons with the accuracy of almanac-makers 3 and it is 
well known that, in Italy, the first colds of autumn begin soon 
after the roth of August. 

V. 322. Mr. W. blames those editors who have changed 
the common reading gramina into germina : but we are tempted 
to think that, if they had preferred gramina, he would have pre- 
ferred germina. In truth the grass is not much affected by the 
cold, but the cold soon destroys the duds and blossoms. 

V. 514. We embrace with pleasure Mr. W.’s emendation 


Patrem for Patriam; we can scarcely suppose that Virgil 
could write the latter. } 


GEORGIC Jil, 

V. 85. We think, with our editor, that a worse reading has 
not disgraced Virgil than preimens for fremens 3 and we wonder 
that the latter was not adopted by Heyne. 

V. 243. We cannot agree with Mr. W. that pecudes is only 
an explanation of genus equoreum ; on the contrary, we believe 
that the poet intended to distinguish them in the clearest man- 
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ner; nor can we think that all quadrupeds are included in 
the word ferarum, Our editor seems too positive here, and in 
some other places. 
V. 254. We doubt very much whether Schrader’s con- 
pjecture pontes for montes be a happy one, though adopted by 
Mr. W.,; at least, there 1s no good cause for reje cting the com= 
mon reading Tor quere montes 1s not more uncouth than torquere 
soiantia saxa: we are never for admiting conjectural emenda- 
tions without the most evident neccssity.x—We see just as 
little reason for changing v. 329. Fubeto into Fubebo, without 
nis. authority, although we think the latter more poetical: but 
we must cnce more repeat that we are not to conclude, because 
a word is haply more poetical, or ¥ us appears so, that there- 


fore the poet must have used it. Ehis licence w ere lead us 
an extravagant length, indeed, in the ficld of conjectural cri- 
ticism. We have the same remark to make on 


GEoRGIC Ivy. 

V. 136. in which Mr. W. would have us change g/acie into 
glacies. We cannot but think that Virgil designed Aiems to be 
the nominative to both rumperet and frenaret. * 

V. 208. We must here give Mr. W.’s note in his own 
words: © Locum dedi conjecture Bentleio digne, viro summo pro- 
posite (TAMEN) vice frigidi vocabuli MANxt.’ If this be a con- 
jecture worthy of Bentley, his conjectures, we say it boldly, 
are of no great worth, All the conjecturers that ever con- 
jectured, from Bochart the father of conjecturers to Bentley 
the prince of conjecture ry will never make us believe that 
manet, or perhaps manent, is not here the genuine reading of 
Virgil. If manet be, inthe eyes of these Arist archs, so frigid a 
word here, why do they not likewise expunge it from Georg. i. 
v. 168. and give us 

‘ Site digna tamen, &c. 
and in /En. iv. v. 449. 


‘ Mens immota ¢amen, &c. 
and in En. vii. v. 314. 


« Atque immota tamen, &c. ?” 
for in all these places may the verb substantive be e/egant/y un- 
derstood 3 and both words are equally compatible with the 
measure. If these audacious critics mean to give us, now and 
then, more elegant a and better chosen terms than Virgil 
adopted, we have no objection: but let not even their China 
ware be mingled with the Etruscan vases of Maro. 

With respect to v. 3¢5. iv which the text is thought to be 
Vitiated, because it makes Pevei a dissyllable ; we are inclined 
to dink. notwithstanding what Schrader objects, that Virgil 
intended it tobe such; at least we are unwilling, very un- 
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willing, t6 change geniforis into patris, merély because the 
Greeks wrote IImveias: for who can say that they did not also 
write Tnvevg? Or who will say that Virgil was strictly tied 
down, in a Latin poem, to the rules of Greek prosody ? 

In another article, we shall direct our attention to the Eneid. 





Art. VII. 4 Refidense in France, during the Years 1792, 17935 
1794, and 1795 ; described in a Series of Letters from an English 
Lady: with general and incidental Remarks on the French Cha- 
racter and Manners. Prepared for the Press by John Gifford, Esq. 
Author of the History of France, Lettcr to Lord Lauderdale, &c. 
8vo. zVols. pp. 470 in each. 14s. sewed. Longman. 1797. 


THs copious and somewhat tedious correspondence describes. 

the impression made, in two or three provincial towns of 
France, by the revolutions which occurred at Paris, between 
1792 and 1795. It also narrates, circumstantially, the de- 
tention of the authoress during the tyranny of Robespierre. 
Few facts occur which are not already familiar; and few re- 
flections are interspersed which are of great importance: yet 
the historian may obtain material information, and the pub- 
lic some amusement, froma perusal of the volumes. The 
remarks on the French character have the greatest degree of 
value, and appear both novel and faithful.—We shall confine 
our selections to what is most interesting. (Vol. I. p. 6a.) 


~¢ T think I may venture to pronounce, from my own observation, 
and that of others, whose judgment, and occasions of exercising it, 
give weight to ther opinions, that the generality of the French who 
have read a little are mere pedants, nearly unacquainted with modern 
nations, their commercial and political relatiens, their internal laws, 
characters, or manners. Their studies are chiefly confined to Rollin 
and Plutarch, the deistical works of Voltaire, and the visionary po- 
litics of Jean Jaques. Hence they amuse their hearers with allusions 
to Cesar and Lycurgus, the Rubicon, and Thermopyle. Hence 
they pretend to be too enlightened for belief, and despise all govern- 
ments not founded on the contrat social, or the profession de fot. 
They are an age removed from the useful literature and generat in- 
formation of the middle classes in our own country—they talk fami- 
larly of Sparta and Lacedemon, and have about the same idea of 
Russia as they have of Caffraria.’ 


The following fetter gives a lively picture of the last agonies 
of a government supported by corruption: the allegiance of 
Paris was actually hired by the week: (p.191.) 


‘Extract of a Letter from Chambonas to the King, June 18, 1792: 
“ Sire, . 


«© T inform your Majesty, that my agents are now in motione If 


have just been converting an evil spirit. I cannot hope to have made 
him good, but I believe I have neutralized him.——To-night a 
Tl $ 


Ged.; 
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sh2ll make a strong effort to gain Santerre, (Commandant of the 
Garde Nationale,) and 1 have ordered myself to be awakened to hear 
the result. I shall take care to humour the different interests as well 
as I can. The Secretary of the Cordeliers club is now secuved.— 
All these people are to be bought, but not one of them can be hired. 
—I have had with me one Mollet, a physician. Perhaps your Ma- 
jesty may have heard ofhim. He is an outrageous Jacobin, and very 
difficult, for he will receive nothing. He insists, previous to a 
to any definitive treaty, on being named Physician to the Army. 
have promised him, on condition that Paris is kept quict for fifteen 
days. He is now gone to exert himself in our favour.. He has great 
credit at the Caffé de Procope, where all the journalists and ‘ enragés”” 
of the Fauxbourg St. Germain assemble. I hope he will keep his 
word. The orator of the people, the noted Le Maire, a clerk at 
the Post-office, has promised tranquillity for a week, and he is to be 
rewarded. 

« A new Gladiator has appeared lately on the scene, one Ronedie 
Breton, arrived from England. He has already been exciting the 
whole quarter of the Poissonnerie in favour of the Jacobins, but I shall 
have him laid siege to. Petion is to come to-morrow for fifteen 
thousand livres*, on account of thirty thousand per month which he 
received under the administration of Dumourier, bor the secret service 
ef the police.—I know not in virtue of what law this was done, and 
it will be the last he shall receive from me. Your Majesty will, I 
doubt not, understand me, and approve of what I suggest.”’— 














P.231. ¢ The commercial and political evils of avast circulation of as- 
signats have been often discussed, but I have never yet known the mat- 
ter considered in what is, perhaps, its most serious point of view—I | 
mean its influence on the habits and merals of the people. Wherever 
I go, especially in large towns like this, the mischief 1s evident, and, 
I fear, irremediable. ‘That economy, which was one of the most 
valuable characteristics of the French, is now comparatively disre- 
garded. ‘The people, who receive what they earn in a currency they 
hold in contempt, are more anxious to spend than to save ; and those 
who formerly hoarded six iards or tqwelve sols pieces with great care, 
would think it folly to hoard an assignat, whatever its nominal va- 
lue. Hence the lower class of females dissipate their wages on useless 
finery ; men frequent public-houses, and game for larger sums than 
before ; little shop-keepers, instead of amassing their profits, become 
more luxurious in their table ; public places are always full ; and those 
who used, in a dress becoming their station, to occupy the ‘ par- 
quet”’ or ‘ parterre,’”? now, decorated with paste, pins, gauze, an 
galloon, fill the boxes ;—and all this destructive prodigality is ex- 
cused to others and themselves ‘ parceque ce n’est que du papier.’? — 
It is vain to persuade them to economize what they think a few weeks 
may render valueless ; and such is the evil of a circulation so totally 
discredited, that profusion assumes the merit of precaution, extra- 





‘ * This sum was probably only to propitiate the Mayor; and if 
Chambonas, as he proposed, refused farther payment, we may ac- 
count for Petion’s subsequent conduct.’ | 
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vagance the plea of nec« “SSity, and those who were not - lavish by 
habit, become so through their ezgerness to part with their paper.’— 
P.259. § Whether you examine the French in their houses or in 
public, you are every where stricken with the same want of delicacy, 
propricty, and cleanliness. The streets are mostly so nithy, that it is 
perilous to approach the walls. The insides of the churches are often 
disgusting, in spite of the advertisements that are placed in them to 
request the forbearance of phihisical persons: the service does not 
prevent those who attend from going to and fro with the same irre- 
verence as if the church were empty, and, in the most solemn part 
of the mass, a woman is suffered to importune you for a Hard, as the 
price of the chair you siton. At the theatres an actor or actress fre- 
que: itly coughs and expectorates on the stage, in a manner one should 
think highiy unpardonable before one’s most intimate friends in 
Tea igland, though this habit is very common to all the French. The 
inns abound with filth of every kind, and though the owners of them 
are generally civil enongh, their notions of w hat i is decent are so very 
different from ours, that an English traveller is not soon reconciled to 
them. In short, it would be impossible to enumerate all that in my 
opinion excludes the Freach from the character of a well-bred people. 
—Swift, who seems to have been gratihe ‘d by the contemplation of 


“physical impurity, might have done the subject justice; but I confess 


I am not displeased to feel that, after my long and frequent resi- 
dences in France, I am still unqualitied. So little are these people’ 
susceptible of delicacy, propriciy, and decency, that they do not 
even use the words in the sense we do, nor ‘how they any others 
expressive of the same meani: 1g -—But if they are deficient in the ex- 
ternal forms of politeness, they are infinitely more so in that po- 
liteness which may be called mental. ‘The simple and unerring rule 
of never preferring one’ s self, is to them more difficult of compre- 
hension than the most difficult problem in Euclid: in small things as 
well as great, their own interest, their own gratification, is their 
leading principle ; and the cold flexibility which enables them to 
clothe this sclfish system in * fair forms,’’ is what they call polite- 
ness.’— 

P.293. ‘It will be some consolation to the French, if from the wreck 
of their civil liberty, they be able to preserve the mode of administering 


justice as establi shed by the constitution of 1789. Were [not war- 


ranted by the best information, I shou'd nx venture an opinion on 
the subject without much diffidence, but chance has aflcrded me op- 
portunities that do not often occur to a stranger, and the new code 
appears to me, im Ynany parts, singularly e: xcellent, both as to prin- 
ciple and pract: ice. — Justice 13 here gratuitous —those who administer 
it are elected | by the ‘people—they 8 nd only on their salaries, and 
have no fees whates ‘er. Reasonable llow ances are made to witnesses 
hoth for time and expeaces at the pr ablic <! harge—a loss is not doubled 
by the costs of a prosecution to recover it. In cases of robbery, 


where property found is detained for the sake of proof, it does not 


become the prey of official rapacity, but an absolute restitution takes 
lace.— The legislature has, in many respects, copied the laws of 


England, but it has sin aplisied the forms, and rectitied those abuses 
which 
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which make our proceedings almost as formidable to the prosecutor 
as to the culprit. Having to compose an entire new system, and 
being unshackled by professional reverence for precedents, they were 
at liberty to benefit by example, to reject those errors which have 
been long sanctioned by their antiquity, and are still permitted to 
exist, through our dread of innovation. The French, however, 
made an attempt to improve on the trial by jury, which I think only 
evinces that the institution as adopted in England is not to® be ex- 
celled. The decision is here given by ballot—unanimity is not re- 
quired—and three white balls are sufficient to acquit the prisoner. 
‘his deviation from our mode seems to give the rich an advantage 
over the poor. I fear, that, in the number of twelve men taken 
from any country, it may sometimes happen that three may be found 
corruptible : now the w ealthy delinquent can avail himself of this hue 
man failing; but, ‘ through tatter’d robes small vices do aj ppear,”” 
and the indigent sinner has less chance of escaping than another.’ 


It cannot but be interesting to the reader to meet with some 
original information concerning Charlotte Corday, the assassin 
of Marat. From purer motives than those of Harmodius or 
Brutus, she accomplished the murder of a fouler tyrant, with 
greater personal risk, and in spite of greater difficulties; and she 
had not, like them, a reward to expect from success. Yet those 
actions receive the incense of the poet, and even the deliberate 
praise of the historian ; while her’s but, in a case of our 
own time, we can feel that no assassination is to be justified. 





P.304. ‘ Miss Corday was a native of this department [Caen], and 
had, from her earliest years, been very carefully educated by an aunt who 
lives at Caen. Before she was twenty she had decided on taking the 
veil, and her noviciate was just expired when the Consti tnent s\ssem- 
bly interdicted all religious. vows for the future; she then left the 
convent, and resided entirely with her aunt. The beauty of her 
person, and particularly her mental acquisitions, which were superior 
to that of French women in general, made her an object of meals ad- 
miration. She spoke uncommonly well, and her discourse often 
turned on the antients, and on such subjects as indicated that masculine 
turn of mind which has since proved so fatal to her. Perhaps her 
conversation was a little tinctured with that pedantry not unjustly 
attributed to .our sex when they have a little more knowledge than 

usual, but, at the same time, not in such a degree as to render her 
conversation unpleasant. She scldom gave any opinion on the revo- 
lution, but frequently attended the municipalities to solicit the pen- 
sions of the expelled re/igious, or on any other occasion where she 
could be useful to her friends. On the arrival of Petion, Barbaroux, 
and others of the Brissotine faction, she began to frequent the clubs, 
and to take a more lively interest in political affairs. Petion, and 
Barbaroux especially, seemed to be much respected by her. It was 
even said, she had a tender partiality for the latter; but this I be- 
lieve is untrue.—I dined with her at her aunt’s on the Stin day pre- 


vious to her departure for Paris. Nothing very remarkable appeared 
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in her behaviour, except that she was much affected by a muster of [ 
the recruits who were to marth against Paris, and seemed to think 

many lives might be lost on the occasion, without obtaining any re. 
lief for the country. On the Tuesday following she left Caen, under 
pretext of visiting her father, who lives at Sées. Her aunt accom. 
panied her to the gate of the town, and the separation was extremely 
sorrowful on both sides. The subsequent evgnts are too well known 
to need recital.’ | , 


The following is an original delineation: P. 348. 


* Ihave been reading this afternoon Lord Orrery’s definition of the 
male Cecisbeo, and it reminds me that I have not yet noticed to you 
a very important class of females in France, who may not improperly 
be denominated female Cecisbeos. Under the old system, when the 
rank of a woman of fashion had enabled her to preserve a degree of 
reputation and influence in spite of the gallantries of her youth and the 
decline of her charms, she adopted the equivocal character I here al- 
lude to, and, relinquishing the adoration claimed by beauty, and the 
respect due to age, charitably devoted herself to the instruction and 
advancement of some young man of personal qualifications and uncer- 
tain fortune. She presented him to the world, panegyrised him into 
fashion, and insured his consequence with one set of females, by 
hinting his successes with another. By her exertions he was pros 
moted in the army or distinguished at the levee, and a career begun 
under such auspices often terminated in a brilliant establishment. In 
the less elevated circle, a female Cecisbeo is usually of a certain age, 
of an active disposition, and great volubility, and her functions are , 
more numerous and less dignified. Here the grand objects are not to 
besiege ministers, nor give a ton to the protégé at a fashionable ruelle, 
but to obtain for him the solid advantages of what she calls “ un bon 

arti*.”” Tothis end she frequents the houses of widows and heiresses, 
vaunts the docility of his temper, and the greatness of his expectations, 
enlarges on the solitude of widowhood, or the dependence and insigni- 
ficance of a spinster ; and these prefatory encomiums usually end in 
the concerted introduction of the Platonic ‘ ami.’’ 

Of Vol. II. the second letter attacks the new French calen- 
dar, which it ranks ¢ amidst the more mischievous changes of 
a philosophic revolution.’ The new French year must, how- 
ever, appear to the astronomer less imperfect than our own. 
Its commencement is not capricious, but forms a natural date 
in both hemispheres of the earth. Its four quarter-days coin- 
cide, as nearly as may be, with the solstices and equinoxes. 
The months are of equal length, and divide without a fraction 
by their weeks: this facilitates the precision and recollection 
of dates and appointments. Nor is it either less natural or less 
convenient to distribute a lunation into three than into four 
subdivisions ; and it is surely an elegance to avoid that absurd 
medley of idolatrous nick-names, derived partly from Sabian- 








s* A good match.’ 
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ism, partly from the Latin paganism, and partly from the Go- 
thic heathenism, which is still given by us to the days of the 
week. ‘The French months, it is true, are ill named; and 
are accommodated merely to the climate of aris. Neither 
has their new xra a cosmopolitical character: it should rather 
commence at the close of the eighteenth century. An uni- 
formity of weights, measures, coins, and dates, would greatly 
promote the commercial and literary intercourse of the world : 
but a change, local to a single country, increases the incon- 
venience of diversity. These innovations, therefore, should 
have been reserved for discussion in a congress for general pa- 


cification. 
The following account of Lecointre deserves selection: P.180, 


‘ Lecointre is a linen-draper at Versailles, an original revolutionist, 
and I believe of more decent character than most included in that de- 
scription. If one could be persuaded there were any real fanatics 
[the name given by the aristocracy to honest men] in the Convention, 
I should give Lecointre the credit of being among the number. He 
seems, at least, to have some material circumstances in his favour— 
such as possessing the means of living ; of not having, in appearance, 
enriched himself by the revolution; and, of being the only member 
who, after a score of decrees to that purpose, has ventured to pro- 
duce an account of his fortune to the public.’— 





P.192. ¢ The bulletin of the Convention is periodically furnished with 
splendid feats of heroism performed by individuals of their armies, 
and I have no doubt but some of them are true. There are, howe 
ever, many which have been very peaceably culled from old memoirs, 
and that so unskilfully, that the hero of the present year loses a leg 
or an arm in the same exploit, and uttering the self-same sentences, 
as one who lived two centuries ago. There ts likewise a sort of job- 
bing in the edifying scenes which occasionally occur in the Conyen- 
tion—if a soldier happens to be wounded who has relationship, ac- 
quaintance, or connection, with a Deputy, a tale of extraordinary 
valour and extraordinary devotion to the cause, is invented or adopt- 
ed; the invalid is presented in form at the bar of the Assembly, re- 
ceives the fraternal embrace and the promise of a pension, and the 
feats of the hero, along with the munificence of the Convention, are 
ordered to circulate in the next dulletin. Yet many of the deeds re- 
corded very deservedly in these annals of glory, have been performed 
by men who abhor republican principles, and lament the disasters their 
partizans have occasioned. I have known even notorious aristocrates 
introduced to the Convention as martyrs to liberty, and who have, in 
fact, behaved as gallantly as though they had been so. These are 
paradoxes which a military man may easily reconcile.’— 

P.308. ¢ Lanjuinais has the merit of having acted with great courage 
in defence of himself and his party on the thirty-first of May, 1792; 
but the following anecdote, recited by Gregoire in the Convention a 
few days ago, will sufficiently explain both Ais character and Gre- 


goire’s, 
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goire’s, who are now, however, looked up to as royalists, and as men 
eomparatively honest. ‘* When I first arrived at Versailles, (says 
Gregoire,) as member of the Constituent Assembly, (in 1789,) ‘| 
met wih Lanjuinais, and we took an oath in concert to dethrone the 
King and abolish Nobiiity.”” Now, this was before the alledged 
provocations of the King and Nobilitvy—before the Constitution was 
framed— before the flight of the royal fumily to Varennes —and before 
the war. But almost daily confessions of this sort escape, which 
at once justify the King, and establish the infamy of the revolu- 
tionists.’ — 

P. 364. § A workman, who formerly earned twenty-five sols a day, 
has at present three livres; and you give a sempstress thirty sols, in- 
stead of ten: yet meat, which was only five or six sols when wages was 
twenty-five, 1s now from fifty sols to three livres the pound, and 
every other article in the same or a higher proportion.’ 

These letters are probably intended as rivals to those of Miss 
Helen Maria Williams, and they are certainly imbued with 
completely opposite qualities. ‘There, Liberty is a Grace 
here, a Fury. ‘There, Feeling scatters her tear-wet roses 
here, cold Chagrin is ever culling nettles. There, Enthu 
siasm spreads her shining clouds of gold; here, Reality is seen 
through chill grey distorting fogs. ‘here, Joy sympathizes 
with every deed of triumph, and Hope arches her glistering 
rainbow over every scene of storm: here, Displeasure vents 
her unvarying. ** voice of rook,’””—and Despondency, pacing 
over Ruin, still points to gathering tempests. Both, perhaps, 
are liable to a suspicion of jaundiced colouring. 


"Tay. 


Art. VIII. The Jtalian, or the Confessional of the Black Peni- 
tents. A Romance. By Ann Radcitife. 12mo. 3 Vols. 15s. 
sewed. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 


we we 





iene most excellent, but at the same time the most dificult, 
species of novel-writing consisis in an accurate and inte- 
resting representation of such manners and characters as so- 
ciety presents; not, indeed, every-day characters, for the in- 
terest excited by them would be feeble ; yet so far they ought 
to be common characters, as to enable the reader to judge 
whether the copy be a free, faithful, and even improved sketch 
from Nature. Such is the Clarissa of Richardson, and such is 
the Tom Jones of Fielding. Miss Burney’s Cecilia is also a 
striking instance of the higher novel; the more remarkable, 
indeed, as it displays a knowlege of the world which the forms 
of society rarely allow to women an opportunity of attaining. 
Next comes the modern Romance ; in which, high descrip- 
tion, extravagant characters, and extraordinary and scarcely 
possible occurrences combine to rivet the attention, and to ex- 


cite emotions more thrilling than even ‘the best selected and 
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best described natural scene. ‘This species of fiction is per- 
haps more imposing than the former, on the first perusal : 
but the characteristic which distinguishes it essentially from, 
and shews its vast inferiority to, the genuine novel, is that, like 
a secret, it ceases to interest after it can no longer awaken our 
curiosity ; while the other, like truth, may be reconsidered and 
studied with increased satisfaction, Whatever is perfect in 
its kind is better than an imperfect and unsuccessful attempt 
at any thing higher; and, judging by this maxim, we consider 
the present tomance as occupying a very distinguished rank 
among the modern works of fiction. We discern much more 
unity and simplicity in this than in the former publications of 
the fair writer; the attention never flags in the perusal; nor 
do inferior interests engage the reader, to the prejudice of the 
chief characters. ‘The impetuous Marchesa, the stern, in- 
triguing, terrific Schedoni, and the amiable, pensive Olivia, 
interesting as they are of themselves, become doubly so by 
their connection with Vivaldiand Ellena. ‘The consultation in 
the church of San Nicolo between the Marchesa and Schedoni 
is a most striking and impressive scene; and the examination 
of Vivaldi at the Tribunal of the Inquisition is wrought up 
with great spirit and address. ‘The part, however, which dis-— 
plays the greatest genius, and the most force of description, is 
the account of the scenes which passed in the lone house on 
the shore of the Adriatic, between Schedoni, Ellena, and 
Spalatro:—the horrible sublimity which characterizes the 
discovery made by the former that Ellena was his daughter *, 
at theainstant in which he was about to stab her, is perhaps 
unparalleled. 

‘The whole scene is too long for quotation, but we shall 
present our readers with the first part of it: (Vol. IL. p. 291.) 

‘ Again he ascended, nor stopped till he reached Ellena’s door, 
where he listened for a sound ; but all was as silent as if death already 
reigiied in the chamber. This door was, from lone disuse, difficult to 
be opened; formerly it would have yielded without sound, but now 
Schedont was fearful of noise from every effort he made to move it. 
After some difficulty, however, it gave way, and he perceived, by 
the stilness within the apartment, that he had not disturbed Ellena. 
He shaded the lamp with the door for a moment, while he threw an 
enquiring glance forward, and when he did venture farther, held part 
of his dark drapery before the light, to prevent the rays from spread- 
ing through the room. 

‘ As he approached the bed, her gentle breathings informed him 
that she still slept, and the next moment he was at her side. She lay 
in deep and peaceful slumber, and seemed to have thrown herself upon 


-————_— ———— — -_> - _ 


* It afterward appears, indeed, that this idea was erroneous, and 
that Eilena was the daughter of Schedoni’s brother. 
the 
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the mattress, after having been wearied by her griefs; for, though 
sleep pressed heavily upon her eyes, their lids were yet wet with 
tears. 

* While Schedoni gazed for a moment upon her innocent counte- 
nance, a faint smile stole over it. He stepped back. ‘ She smiles 
in her murderer’s face !”” said he, shuddering, ‘* I must be speedy.” 

‘ He searched for the dagger, and it was some time before his 
trembling hand could disengage it from the folds of his garment ; 
but, having done so, he again drew near, and prepared to strike. 
Her dress perplexed him ; 1t would interrupt the blow, and he stoop- 
ed to examine whether he could turn her robe aside, without wakin 
her. As the light passed over her face, he perceived that the smile 
had vanished—the visions of her sleep were changed, for tears stole 
from beneath her eye-lids, and her features suffered a slight convul- 
sion. She spoke! Schedoni, apprehending that the light had dis 
turbed her, suddenly drew back, and, again irresolute, shaded the 
lamp, .and concealed himself behind the curtain, while he listened. 
But her words were inward and indistinct, and convinced him that 
she still slumbered. 

‘ His agitation and repugnance to strike encreased with every mo- 
ment of delay, and, as often as he prepared to plunge the poinard in 
her bosom, a shuddering horror restrained him. Astonished at his 
ae feelings, and indignant at what he termed a dastardly weakness, 

e found it necessary to argue with himself, and his rapid thoughts 
said, ** Do I not feel the necessity of this act! Does not what is 
dearer to me than existence—does not my consequence depend on the 
execution of it? Is she not also beloved by the young Vivaldi ?—have 
I already forgotten the church of the Spirito Santo??? This consi- 
deration re-animated him; vengeance nerved his arm, and drawing 
aside the lawn from her bosom, he once more raised it to strike ; 
when, after gazing for an instant, some new cause of horror seemed 
to seize all his frame, and he stood for some moments aghast and 
motionless like a statue. His respiration was short and laborious, 
chilly drops stood on his forehead, and all his faculties of mind seemed 
suspended. When he recovered, he stooped to examine again the 
miniature, which had occasioned this revolution, and which had lain 
concealed beneath the lawn that he withdrew. The terrible certainty 
was almost confirmed, and forgetting, in his tmpatience to know the 
truth, the imprudence of suddenly discovering himself to Ellena at 
this hour of the night, and with a dagger at his feet, he called 
loudly ** Awake! awake! Say, what is your name? Speak! speak 
quickly !” 

It is unnecessary to detail the plot of a work so generally in 
circulation: nor can it vow be requisite to speak of the parti- 
cular merits or defects which characterize Mrs, Radcliffe’s pro- 
ductions. Suffice it to observe that the present volumes, though 
still very far from deficient, are less abundant than former mm 
lications, in that luxuriant painting of natural scenery in which 
Mrs. R.-delights ; and which, though truly beautiful in itself, 
palls by repetition on the pampered imagination. 


Art. 
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Art. 1X. De Economie Politique et Morale de PEspece Humaine. 
On the Political and Moral Economy of Mankind. 4to. Vols. 
J. and II. pp. 615. al. 11s. 6d. Boards. London. 1796, 


HIs is a work of high pretensions. ‘The author, M. Her. 
renschwand, undertakes to lay open the true causes cf the 
misfortunes and crimes of men, and to point out the means by 
which they may raise themselves to their destined elevation in 
the scale of Being. Former doctrines of political ceconomy he 
treats as chimerical and fatal. He speaks of an Adam Smith, 
who has dared to found political ceconomy on means which 
must render human society wholly incapable of developing its 
physical well-being, in an uninterrupted and continually in- 
creasing progression ; and of a Montesquieu, who has classed 
all the errors and crimes of the world under the distinct forms 
of government, in a work to which he has dared to give the 
title of the Spirit of Laws. Concerning his own doctrine, he 
boasts that it is not founded on imaginary hypothesis, like those 
hitherto delivered by the instructors of mankind, but on actual 
observations on the nature of man, and the established order of 
the universe. ‘ I have (says he) examined facts; I have 
formed those facts into principles; on these principles I have 
founded reasonings; and my reasonings follow in a continued 
chain.’ He ventures to promise his readers that they will meet 
with nothing but certain facts, legitimate reasonings, and doc- 
trines founded on the immutable laws of nature : he hopes to 
obtain, both from present and future ages, the sacred honour 
of having assisted towards elevating the human race to perfec 
tion, and thus blessing this planet with a new order of things: 
in fine, the author proposes in this work to disclose the true 
principles of political ceconomy; and he dares to persuade him- 
self that no one will read him with the necessary attention, 
without being convinced that he has accomplished his object, 
and without uniting with him in blessing Divine Providence, 
for having so visibly enlightened and guided him in his labours. 
Were it in our power, we should be exceedingly happy in 
laying before our readers such a sketch of the author's system, 
as might give them some hope of finding all these great proe 
mises fulfilled. We are obliged, however, to confess that, 
though we observe a great parade of systematic arrangement, 
and a laboured attempt to preserve through the whole.a con- 
nected chain of reasoning, we find no general result which at 
all answers to the writer’s assuming preamble and conclusion. 
In the first book, in which the author treats of the general. 
nature of man, we observe that he has established, in several 
important particulars, the superiority of man over other — 
mals ; 
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mals; and that he has shewn that man possesses deliberative and 
imitative faculties, and a power of directing actions to certain 
ends, which render him capable of perpetual improvement ; 
that perfectibility is his peculiar excellence, but that actual 
perfection is not attainable in the present state. and is there- 
fore to be expected in a future life. ‘These ideas, and others 
resulting from them, are unfolded at great length, and may 
perhaps be said to be satisfactorily established: but they do 
not present themselves to our minds under any aspect of no- 
velty, nor can we perceive how they can become the ground- 
work of a new system of moral and political occonomy. 

We meet with no better success when we proceed to the 
second part of the work. Here, as the first step in the author’s 
new system, we find it laid down, and illustrated with abun- 
dant amplification, that true political oeconomy consists in the 
uniform and equable progress and increase of subsistance, po- 
pulation, and artificial wants ; that to preserve this uniform 
progress, and to maintain a due equilibrium between the far- 
mers, manufacturers, and consumers, the circulation of the 
precious metals, in exchange, must be universal, uniform, 
and continually increasing with the increase of natural and ar- 
tificial productions. We are taught that foreign commerce ne- 
cessarily introduces irregularities on these augmentations, and 
must therefore be reckoned among the fatal causes which have 
disturbed the moral order of the world; and that, for the same 
reason, public banks, national debts, and war, are injurious 
toa state, and inconsistent with sound policy. We learn, in 
fine, that the public revenue is raised not for the benefit of the 
governors, but of the community; that government is only 
intended to secure and facilitate the equable and continual im- 
provement of society; and that it is only while this great ob- 
ject is kept in view, that mankind conform to ¢ the final reasons 
of the universe,’ and to the general order of things appointed 
by the Creator. 

Some of the positions here advanced we might be inclined to 
controvert, particularly on the subjects of commerce and banks; 
to others we could readily accede: but we cannot obtain from 
the general result the least glimpse of a new order of things; 
niuch less of a system whichis, like a new revelation, to en- 
lighten and bless the world. ‘The author rings endless changes 
on the phrases, uniform developement, physical well-being, final. 
reasons, order of the universe, &c.: but he appears to us to leave 
the great problem, concerning the equitable distribution of hap- 
piness among human beings, still unsolved. Perhaps new light , 
may be cast on the subject in the third part of the work, in: 
which the reader is promised the true moral system.~ 
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Ant. X. 4 History of the Campaigns of General Pichegru, containing 
the Operations of the Armies of the North, and of the Sambre 
and the Meuse, from March 1794 to March 1795: with Anec- 
dotes of the Campaign, and Memoirs of Generals Pichegru, Jour- 

‘dan, Moreau, Macdonald, Souham, Valetau, Devinther, Daen- 
dals, Salm, Bonneau, Jardon, Reunter, and Duverger. By Citi- 
zen avid. Translated from the French. 8vo. pp. 290. 5s. 
Boards. Robinsons. 1796. 

6 he Count de Saxe, in his excellent Memoirs on the Art of 

War, attributes the extraordinary success of Gustavus 

Adolphus, at the head of the protestant armies, to the new 
method of warfare which he introduced, to his contempt of 
routine, and to the originality of manner in which his enter- 
prizes were conducted. ‘The same remark has been repeated 
in our Own time concerning those campaigns of the French 
which have most illustrated their revolutionary war: yet it is 
difficult to suppose that Pichegru, that Moreau, that Buona- 
parte, and the crowd of Generals of iess note who have also 
been successful, should all severally possess the observation, 
the learning, and the invention of Gustavus. It appears, 
therefore, most reasonable, in both instances, to attribute part 
at least of the extraordinary success of these leaders to that 
lofty enthusiasm, prevalent both then and now, which elevated 
their followers into soldiers of a more powerful sort, ambi- 
tious of more ardent dangers, and capable of more afflicting 
privations, than are in common expected by the General ; who 
is thus enabled to disregard many precautions which delay and 
impede success. Another efficient consequence of a high sense 
of the importance of a cause is a total neglect of favouritism in 
the choice of agents: in a war of the soul, the owners of the 
military virtues, the active and the brave, not the noble and 
the rich, naturally become the exclusive objects of military 
promotion. 

These reflections will derive confirmation from an attentive 
perusal of the volume before us; which narrates, with great 
modesty, but with a detail insufficient to the curious tactitian, 
the campaigns of Pichegru between the springs of 1794 
and 1795. The interspersed political reflections often betray 
gross mis-information, but are delivered with an air of honest 
zeal which prepossesses us in favour of the author. We shail 
introduce to our readers the hero of the scene : 

_ © General Pichegru was born at Arbois, in 1761. This town is 

in that part of Franche-Comte which was formerly named the Baili- 

wick of Aval, and which at present makes a great part of the depait- 
ment of Fura. 
, ‘ Pichegru 
. 
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¢ Pichegru is about five feet five* inches in height. He is large 
and athletic in his form, but without being encumbered with flesh. 
His constitution is robust: in a word, he is calculated for the fatigues 
of war. 

‘ There is something of austerity in the appearance of this gene- 
ral; but in conversation, his countenance and manners are enlivened, 
and beget confidence. He has none of that politeness which is the 
result of duplicity or of a frivolous disposition : but he is obligin 
without affectation, and from a natural disposition to benefit others. 

¢ I have not been able to learn in what station his parents were. 
He himself told me his family were neither noble nor opulent. But 
men of great merit are illustrious without the aid ofancestry. Piche- 
gru has no need either of ancestors or descendants to preserve his 
name. 

© The French have thrown off the yoke of prejudice relative to the 
value of blood. They know of none but what is attached to action ; 
and in this they have reasoned with perfect accuracy. As it is of no 
avail to a blind man that his forefathers could see, so neither does it 
change the character of a profligate man that his ancestors were vir- 
tuous. 

‘ Pichegru received the rudiments of learning at the college of 
Arbois. He afterwards studied under the care = fn order of monks 
in that town; and having displayed a great capacity for the higher 
sciences, he was appointed by those monks to teach philosophy and 
the mathematies in a college belonging to their order in the town of 
Brieane. But Pishegru was not a monk: the report arose from this 
circumstance. 

¢ In teaching the mathematics to others, Pichegru perfected him- 
self in that science. He afterwards enlisted himself in the first regi- 
ment of artillery ; and being soon distinguished for his knowledge of 
his profession, he was raised to the rank of serjeant. It is well 
known that this was formerly thought a high station far a person of 
mean birth, and that it formed the greatest advancement to which 
such persons could arrive, for the nobles were as eager after exclusive 
privileges as the Jacobins. 

‘ The revolution followed: and Pichegru, without paying his court 
tothe Proconsuls, was known tothem. He rose, from step to step, 
to the command in chief of three great armies.’ 

His first distinguished exploit in Flanders was the battle of 
Moscroen; on which occasion the personal bravery of the Ge- 
nerals accomplished almost every thing. The action at Cour- 
tray was more bloody and less decisive. About this period, 
the Emperor and the Prince of Cobourg, with 20,000 men, 
arrived at Tournay, where they joined the English and Hano- 
verian army under the Duke of York, and formed the project 
of cutting off that part of the French army which was at Cour- 
tray. The enterprize is thus narrated : 
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* The French foot is near 13 inches. 
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© On the 28th (May 17), the Duke of York marched from 'Tour- © 


hay, and, with an army of 45,000 men, attacked the camp of Sang- 
hien. He captured Lannoy, Turcoing, Roubaix, and Mouveau, 
and indeed all the posts to the nght of the great road leading from 
Lille to Courtray. Clairfait having marched from Thielt at the head 
of 25,000 men, surprised our posts on the Lys, and put them to the 
sword. He then crossed that river at Warwick and Comines, and 
took a position under the heights of Blaton and Lincelles. In less 
than an hour he might have joined the Duke of York’s army, and 
cut off all communication between Lille and Courtray. But the great 
caution, or rather tardiness, with which this march was made, preé- 
vented him from arriving before the night of the 28th (May 17). 
Thus the communication between Lille and Courtray was left 
open, and orders reached the troops that had retired to the neigh- 
bourhood of Lille to put themselves immediately in motion, and at« 
tack the enemy at break of day on tlie following morning. | 

¢ The attack began the 29th of Floréal (May 18), at four in the 
morning. It wus chiefly directed against the Duke of York’s army. 
The onset was vigorous, and the resistance obstinate. The battle 
lasted nearly the whole of the day ; and the victory, which remained 
Jong doubtful, was at last sécured by the steady courage of our troops. 


The enemy’s ranks being broken, they fled in disorder to Tournay; » 


and left a prodigious number of dead and wounded on the field of 
battle. 
‘ In consequence of this victory, we took 1500 prisoners, 60 pieces 


of cannon, a number of dragoon and artillery ‘horses, a considerable . 


quantity of baggage, some covered waggons, and several standardss 
The Duke of York, who had established his head quarters at Rous 
baix, was indebted for his safety to the fleetness of liis horse.’ 


It appears to have been a principle with Pichegru, never to 
besiege a place that was not necessary to secure the position of 
his army; and this policy answered to him: for Valenciennés 
and Condé, the sieges of which at the beginning of the caiii- 
paign would have required 200,000 men, capitulated in the 
autunin without a blow. 


© To perplex and mislead the Duke of York, a number of cavalry 
were sent behind Breda: In the mean time, the army continued its 
march. Sept. 10, it encamped near Riel and Gilse ; and, on the fole 
lowing day, it took a position behind Osterwist and Morgestél. 

© Sept. 14, the army marched towards the Dommel, fdr the pur 
pose of taking a position on that river. At Boxtel it fell in with the 
énemy’s sivanced guard, consisting of from six to seven thousand 
men. This post was fortified naturally by the Dommel, and a rapid 
stream. To niake an attack, it was necessary first to pass the stream, 
and afterward the river, and all the bridges were broken down. 
This retarded the-action, which commenced at three in the afternoon 
‘and continved till six in the evening. Some of the French crossed the 
tiver by sWifhtiing, athers on such planks as they could procure, and 
the enemy, astonished at their intrepidity, laid down their arms. It 
has been often related, that an this occasion, two of the enemy’s bat- 
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talions laid down their arms to thirty hussars of the 18th regiment. 
The story is strictly true. It is also certain that a drummer scarcely 
eighteen years of age, alone and unarmed, brought in ten prisoners. 
There is nothing surprising in this: a single man may me ane such 
actions when accompanied by a victorious _ All the troops be- 
haved well. The eighth regiment of hussars found itself in a situa- 
tion to gather the fruits of the victory. It is nct on that account I 
bestow praise on this corps; it merits more for having greatly con- 
tributed to this success, and for having on all occasions displayed the 
greatest ge 

‘ This slight check determined the Duke of York to raise his 
camp, and to retire behind the Meuse. To cover his retreat he or- 
dered nine regiments of infantry and a considerable number of cavalry 
to march on the following day, and to menace us with an attack at 
Boxtel. But we had advanced a strong party of observation, which 
fell in with these troops and defeated them, without the army being 
informed of it. 

¢ By these two affairs we obtained more than 2000 prisoners, seven 

ieces of cannon, and a great number of artillery. But a still more 
impoitant advantage resulted from them. The enemy now found it 
impossible to remain longer on the left bank of the Meuse, and were 
obliged to retreat across that river. ‘Thus the fortresses of Bergen. 
op-Zoom, Breda, and Bois-le-Duc, were left to be defended by their 
garrisons.” 

The vile surrendet_of Bois-le-Duc is related sparingly. The 
passage of the Meuse, effected without opposition, becomes 
remarkable by the hardships which at this time tried the en- 
durance of the French soldiers without damping their exer- 
tions. ‘The shortly-subsequent battle of Oudeveteringen might 
have called fogth a more reluctant valor, The taking of Maes- 
tricht in eleven days by Kleber: the capitulation of Grave, so 
honourably defended : the passage of the Meuse; and the rapid 
over-running of all Holland, which was well said to have been 
«* conquered upon skaits ;” form brilliant points in the galaxy 
of conquest which distinguishes this campaign. From many 
passages, (particularly p.137,) it appears that the vaunting 
accounts of these successes, rehearsed in the Convention by 
Barrere, have no resemblance to the actions really performed : 
they are epic poems which adopt very little of the historical 
facts. 

After all his great services, Pichegru, it seems, experiences a 
_ jealous indifference : _ 

‘°€ He was at Paris on the t2th of Germinal (April 1), the 
day when the anarchist faction projected a repetition of former scenes 
of horror. Fis presence, and the positions he caused the armed 
force to take, destroyed the projects of this desperate faction. The 
zeal he shewed that day was not forgiven by them. They seized 
upon a moment of credulity; they deceived the acting: government, 
and obliged Pichegru to give in his resignation. Aristides was con- 
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demned to the ostracism: Pichegru is nominated Ambassador to Swe 
den. This General has Sahar poor; but with all his glory. He 
possesses the esteem of every Frenchman that loves his country: he 
has no enemies, except such as would tear it to pieces. He has des 
served even the esteem of the enemies he has so # beaten.’ 


A paragraph seems to have been omitted by the translators 
p- 199, which should have described the particulars of the cap- 
| ture of a Dutch fleet by a troop of French horse. It was frozert 
up at the entrance of the Zuyderzee. Some passages require 
the animadversions of our military men, as at pages 202, 


207, &c. 


An © Anecdote’ or two will terminate our selections, with 
amusement to the reader: 


‘¢ In the night of the roth of Floréal (4pril 29), while Menin wag 
hotly bombarded, I mounted a hill which commands a view of that 
townto the south. The centre, and every quarter of the place, was 
on fire. The bombs and howitzers worked incessantly; and ours, 
and those of the enemy, made most brilliant arches in the air. About 
ten o’clock a shell fell upon the steeple of a church, which being of 
wood, it resembled a light-house in the midst of a lake of fire. It 
was a magnificent scene of horror. I never saw any thing in painting 
which could give a faint idea of it. The eye would have been de- 
lighted with its beauty, if the heart had not been desolated with its 
consequences.’— 

¢ Gaspard Thierri, colonel of the oth regiment of hussars, was re- 
connoitring with his regiment ; and placing sometroops in ambuscade 
in a hollow way, he proposed to draw the enemy into it, by pro 
voking them to action, and afterward flying before them. He or- 
dered his hussars to insult the enemy in every possible manner. The 
accordingly advanced pretty near the Austrians, calling them the 
slaves of despots, and giving them such other names. The abuse 
was returned by the enemy, who reproached our troops with being 
compelled to take paper for food, with killing their King, and melte 
ing down their church bells. They, mean while, suspected the 
snare, and could not be tempted to move. One of our hussam, at 
length, losing all patience, gallopped up and killed an Austrian 
trooper with a pistol shot ; but theenemy, instead of being drawn to 
seek revenge for this insult, cried out—Bravo! mention honorable! 
ansertion au bulletin !—-Bravo! Honourable mention! Insertion in the 


bulletin !? 
The author of this history accompanied the armies from mo- 
‘ tives of curiosity, and in order to escape intestine broils. He 
appears to be a man of probity and benevolence, praising: the 
steadiness of integrity and the exertions of humanity, depre- 


cating the horrors of war, and displaying in contrast the bless- 
* angs of peace, 
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Arr. XI. Introductory Sketches towards a Topographical History of 


the County of Hereford. By the Reverend John Lodge, B. A.’ 
—8vo. pp. 210. 4s. sewed. Robinsons. 


Amore the different counties which have claimed the title of 
the garden of England, Herefordshire presents its plea ; 
and possibly not without reason,—when the abounding apple 
orchards, the numerous and well-cultivated hop-yards, fine 
rivers, beneficial streamlets, noble hills, rich dales, &c. are 
properly regarded. 

The author designs the present volume as a specimen of a 
larger work, which this county doubtless merits. He solicits 
patronage and assistance ; and should he be thus favoured, he 
proposes to appropriate a small octavo volume to each hun- 
dred, (of which there are eleven, ) beginning with Broxash, and 

roceeding through the rest in alphabetical order: but should 
bis plan and these introductory sketches be doomed to neglect, 
he will submissively acquiesce in the decision of the public, 
and desist from any farther attempt. 

We must acknowlege that we have perused the publication 
now before us with pleasure. Mr. Lodge begins with an ac- 
count of the situation, boundaries, extent, and general ap- 
pearance of the county ; also of rivers and waters, soil, prin- 
cipal productions, viz. wool, wheat, wood, hops, cyder, and 
perry; with peculiar customs, amd climate. ‘These articles, 
under the direction of an inquiring and intelligent writer, can 
hardly fail of affording entertainment and information. 

Lemster’s (Leominster) silken fleece has been formerly celebrat- 
ed, but we now learn that it is become greatly inferior to the Rye- 
land wool: yet, though this commodity is excellent, no traces, 
it is said, are discovered of any manufacture in which it can here 
be used ; it is all’sent into different counties. This, however, 
may be no just cause of complaint: some parts are best 
adapted for producing materials, others for working them u 
in the several forms of utility. It seems to be thought that 
navigable canals, for which some exertions are employed, will 
make a considerable alteration. 

Leominster bread, and Weobly ale, have been. extolled by 
Camden: but if the barley be good, the wheat of this county 
is said to be much better, so as to exceed that of Hertfordshire. 
Yet the farmers, we find, do not reap all the advantage in this 
respect which is within their reach.—It is astonishing, says our 
author, when speaking of Ox-teams, that the farmers have not 
yet adopted the harness, so advantageously used in other coune 
ties, by which means they might so easily unite convenience 
and humanity, 

The 4op-plant, first introduced into England from the Ne- 
‘thetlands, A. D. 1524, is a very favourite article of — 
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with the farmer. The method of cultivating, raising, and cu- 
ting hops, forms several pages in this work. Ona statement of 
the expence, we are rather surprised to observe that the profit 
to the planter is so inconsiderable : but we are informed that 
the prodigious advantage derived from a prosperous and lucky 
hit, when there is a partial failure, invigorates his hopes and 
enlivens his activity. ‘To the landlord, hops are said to be an 
evil; tothe poor, beneficial. Cyder and perry, we should hope, 
might prove more lucrative articles, yet of these we are told 
that they are rather injurious than advantageous to the farmers 
and the county at large: but this is in a great measure attri- 
buted to negligence, mistake, and imprudence. ‘To many 
readers, the description here given of the culture of the trees, 
the management of the fruit, extracting, preserving, improving 
the liquors, &c. cannot fail of being acceptable. 

The writer rejects the opinion that apples are natives of Nor- 
mandy. ‘ The fact (he says) is, the common wild crabs, which 
grow spontaneously in this kingdom as well as Normandy and 
many other parts of the world, are the real original fruit; all 
our apples and pears, however grateful and delicious in flavour, 
being only meliorated and artificial varieties of those parent 
fruits, to which they have a strong and natural tendency to 
return, unless cultivated and restrained by the hands of man.’ 
We will not dispute this, respecting our northern climate ; 
whether it be intended as an universal assertion, we do not 
cleariy perceive. 

The farther part of this book contains accounts of the 
Silures, the Romans, and the Saxons, and pursues other revolu- 
tions, down to the reign of Charles I, a// relative to the history 
of the county, but too well known to require from us more 
than this general notice. 

An appendix with lists of sheriffs and members of parlia- 
ment finishes the volume, excepting a number of queries 
offered to the attention of those who may be disposed to assist 
and promote the author’s farther design. H 





Art. XII. History ¢ the Conspiracy of Maximilian Robespierrs, 
translated from the French of Monsieur Montjoye. 8vo. pp. 


234. 48. Boards. Egerton. 1796. 


OF the literary character of M. Montjoye some idea may be 

gathered from an account of his other historical effort. 
which occurs in our xxth vol. (App.) p. 536. He delights in the 
marvellous of history; with him every conversation is a con- 
spiracy, and every incident a plot. He is a sworn erigmy to. 
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the fortuitous ; and he aspires to assign motives for the most 
common daily accident. He attributes any variation in the 
price of corn or candles to deep-laid schemes; can see cons 
trivance in every movement of his personages; accuses of de- 
sign the very fashion of their hair; and would find a reason for 
roasting an egg. Yet he deserves comparison with Sallust for 
the dramatic unity and climax of his fable, for the moral 
energy of his oracular sentences, and for the unhesitating rash- 
ness of his misrepresentations. It was ill-judged on this oce 
casion to depreciate the talents of his hero. 

The critical innovation which took its rise from the roth of 
August is thus noticed : 


¢ The second National Assembly, which was entitled legislative, 
overned but about a year. As in the first Assembly the Constitur 

tionalists had subdued the Royalists, so in this the Republicans de- 
feated the Constitutionalists. It was now determined to convene a 
third Assembly, which, under the title of National Convention, 
should lay the foundation of a new government. This was still 
another experiment to be tried on the political body, worn out by 
more than three years of agitation. 

¢ The Royalists and Constitutionalists being crushed, the various 
parties which remained in France agreed to admit none of either of 
these two descriptions into this third Assembly. They preserved in 
it all those who had in the second Assembly declared themselves 
openly against the constitutional theory, proposed by the Coté- 
gauche of the first assembly. 

¢ As soon as it was decided that there should be a Convention, the 
faction of Philip (of Orleans), and that of Maximilian, attached them- 
selves strongly to the Republican party, with which they endeavoured 
more than ever to blend themselves. If they had separated thems 
selves from it, they would have developed their ultimate views. 

¢ Such a revolution would have been dangerous. 

¢ At this period the Republicans governed the public opinion, gave 
the tone to the journalists, and disposed of almost all the civil and 
military force. They composed an army which it was necessary to 
fatigue by daily checks before it should be attacked by open force. 
They were a Collossus which was not to be assailed suddenly, but to 


be overthrown piece by piece, 


¢ Circumstances imposing the necessity of obedience to this plana 
of tactics, the Republicans were at full Tibert to appear in the pri- 
mary assemblies, convened for the election of the members of the 
third National Assembly. ‘They canvassed, and obtained suffrages 
without meeting with any opposition. Their adversaries, affecting 
republicanism outwardly, had, by means of this stratagem, the same 
success. But their influence over the elections was more marked. 
In.many of the primary assemblies, nothing more was done than to 
read the list of candidates which they themselves had drawn up, and 
those candidates were implicitly declared er 

‘To the end that the number of the Republicans, if it should 


chance to be superior to that of the factions, should be at -_ ine 
erior 
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ferior to them in energy, the latter intrigued, and obtained suffrages 
for weak men of that party, easily to be intimidated. If these pusil- 
lanimous men refused to assent to their nomination, the faction sent 
to them ruffians who menaced them with death in case they should 
not accept it. There is more than one instance of such an outrage. 

‘ By intrigues of this kind, the primary assemblies named men 
deputies who had never been seen in the departments where these as- 
semblies were held, and who even to the moment of their nomination 
were unknown to the electors whose suffrages they obtained. 

‘ The factions extended their manceuvres even beyond the seas. 
To compleat the representation, they put under contribution a people, 
the natural enemy of the French nation. It is thus that they had 
for one of their representatives, the English ideot Thomas Paine. 

¢Inthe course of the secret practices which were carried on for 
the elections, the faction of Philip and that of Maximilian remained 
firmly united, because the second had occasion for the gold of Philip, 
and the first needed the crimes of the second. Each readily appoint- 
ed its chief a deputy to the National Convention. D’Orleans and 
Robespierre were named by the department of Paris. 

‘ There is no doubt but that this double faction had a great influ- 
ence over the electoral assembly of the above department ; for, bee 
sides D’Orleans and Robespierre, Danton, Fabre d’Eglantine, Ma- 
nuel, Cammille Desmoulins, Osselin, and Robespierre the younger, 
who have all perished on the scaffold, were members of the Paris 
deputation. Others of its members, accused of being accessaries with 
the factions, are at this time imprisoned. 

¢ The National Convention met, and commenced the exercise of 
its functions on the twenty-first of September 1792. The first de- 
cree which it promulged abolished royalty, and declared France a 
republic, The first part of this decree required no interpretation, 
but the factions drew a great advantage from what was not expressed, 
namely, what was to be understood by republic. 

; e word republic is derived from the Latin word respublica, 
which, in the French language is translated by chose publique, (pub- 
lic weal.) In ancient Rome, the commonwealth was, in the first 
instance, governed by a king, a senate, and the people; afterwards 
by two consuls, a senate, and the people. It was governed despo- 
tically by the consuls, when the senate pronounced these words; 
«s Let the consuls take care that the commonwealth sustain no in- 
jury.” The decemviri governed it with an absolute authority. The 
dictators governed it despotically. 

‘At this time, at Venice, the commonwealth is governed by an 
aristocratic senate: In Turkey by a monarch, who takes the limits 
ef his authority from a religious book called the Coran. In Den- 
mark it is governed by a king, who has nothing to controul him but 
his conscience. In France it was governed by a single magistrate, 
who obeyed the fundamental laws, and the registers made by the 
parliaments. 

‘ There are therefore aristocratical, monarchical, and even despotic 
republics, according as the commonwealth is governed by many ma- 
gistrates, by a monarch, or by a despot. 
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€ It is possible that men accustomed to utter words, without re. 
sorting to the sense they convey, may find somewhat of extravagance 
in this mode of interpreting the word republic ; but if, for example, 
there has been no monarchic republic, what name shall we give to 
that of Sparta, of which so much noise is made, and which acknow- 
ledged the authority of a king?” 

Of Robespierre’s speech in behalf of the condemnation of 
Louis, M. Montjoye observes, that it is the least faulty of his 

roductions ; that it is far superior to all those which he had 
oe produced ; ; that the style of it is correct, that the ideas 
are not gigantic, nor is it ‘saa with that affectation which 
is a certain proof of the depravation of taste. 

The fall of the Girondist party is hurried over with cons 
temptuous inattention, Such injustice excites little sympathy 
in a bigotted royalist : but Europe has reason to lament having 
seen blotted from the qualities of her active statesmen, the 
integrity of Roland, the discernment of the indolent majes- 
tic Vergniaux, the zeal of the eloquent Brissot, the prospec 
tive philanthropy of Condorcet, the humane, observing, en- 
lightened, reforming industry of the pious Rabaud; and all 
that mass of intellect and virtue which had, for once in the 
annals of nations, resolved to postpone the interests of an am- 
bitious country for those of mankind at large. Europe has 
reason to lament a party which was preparing to dissolve 
France into an Achzan constellation of independent republics, 
united only during the common danger of their liberty against 
the foulest of canfederacies, and eager to separate into inof- 
fensive communities for the emulous culture of the pacific 
virtues. 

In describing the unparelleled atrocities of his hero, the 
author is negligently inconsistent: p. 165, he estimates the 
daily executions at 300, and the whole number of mortal 
punishments at 54,000, during the tyranny of nine months ; 
p. 86, he represents Robespierre as complaining that only 60 
‘persons were sacrificed daily, and as wishing to triple the 
number of victims. The latter average would imply a total 
slaughter of 16,000 men. Of these, one portion may be con- 
sidered as sacrificed to financial rapacity; as consisting of 
farmers-general, public creditors, and others whose fortunes 
it was an object to confiscate: one portion as sacrificed to 
military exigency, as consisting of persons who attempted to 
provoke insurrection, in order to exempt themselves from the 
law of requisition; one portion as sacrificed to political in- 
tolerance, as consisting of royalists and republicans, whose 
talents and activity were feared; and one portion as sacri- 
ficed to personal animosity by the reciprocal villainy of the 

agents 
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agents of power. Nothing can be more deplorable than thy 
apathy with which all this was beheld at Paris. At the very 
moment in which Henriot was proclaiming the assassination of 
Robespierre, 


‘ When the gendarmes who composed the guard of the tribunals 
received orders to join Henriot, they were escorting a number of 
carts crowded with the unfortunate victims whom the revolutionary 
tribunal had sentenced to death. The gendarmes, on receiving the 
erder of their commandant, suddenly abandoned the carts. The 
executioners hesitated whether they should continue their route. 
They appeared to be desirous that the crowd which was present 
should use some sort of violence to oblige them to take back the 
condemned to the prison. 

‘ No one suggested this expedient ; and the executioners led their 
wretched prisoners to the place of execution ; they were the last vic- 
tims of Robespierre. The least impulse of generosity would have 
saved them. ‘This insensibility, to whatever cause it may be ascribed, 
js so much the more deplorable, as, if these unhappy people had ree 
turned to prison, they, like many other innocent persons whose chains 
the Convention has broken, would not only have preserved their 
lives, but even have recovered their liberty.’ 


The translation is but moderately executed; p. 49. the use 
of cave for ce//ar, with other such slips, betrays ignorance of the 
French idiom. The whole work forms a harrowing tale, te 

read with much doubt and allowance. 
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Arr. XIII. Poems. By Robert Southey. 12mo. pp.220. 5s. 
Boards. Robinsons. 1797. 


N 0 one who possesses a true relish for poetry, we conceive, 
will open with indifference a volume by the author of 
“¢ Joan of Arc*.” He will, perhaps, be prepared to expect 
somewhat of negligence and inequality, but he will certainly 
look for examples of that vivid force of imagination, and that 
warm colouring of expression, which essentially distinguish 
the Port from the artificial measurer of syllables. Nor will 
such a reader be disappointed by the publication before us. It 
contains abundant variety of style and subject, and consists of 
pieces very differently valued by the author himself. Of the 
lyric compositions, (which, indeed, are not numerous,) he 
speaks in terms of disparagement which may lead us to wonder 
that they should have been admitted ; ner Can we forbear to 
repeat a hint which we formerly ventured to give this youth- 
ful writer,—that a little more deference for the public, and 2 
greater sensibility towards his own permanent fame, would be 
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useful in directing the efforts of his genius. The poetical cha- 
racter, surely, is not that slight and trivial thing which is not 
worth the pains of acquiring or keeping. If poetry be not the 
first of all the energies of the human mind, as some of its yo- 
taries have deemed it, there is, at least, enough in it to found 
an immortal name, and to afford delight and instruction to 
whole ages and nations. Neither is it probable that a truly 
poetical genius can, with much advantage, substitute another 
pursuit as a basis for reputation and profit. Poetry is a trifle 
to trifling poets and trifling readers:—but no one ever excelled 
in it who treated it as a trifle, 

The volume begins with a piece of some length, intitled 
the Triumph of Woman, built on the story of the poetical prize 
offered by Darius, as related in the first book of Esdras. It ig 
an elegant and pleasing composition, though perhaps less spi- 
rited than the subject would seem to demand. ‘The joyous 
affections do not appear to be those that are most congenial 
to the writer’s mind. 

Some Poems on the Slave Trade follow, consisting of sonnets, 
and an‘address to the Genius of Africa. One of the sonnets 
we shall copy. It will prove that ere the author’s feclings 
are sufficiently alive ! 

© Oh he is worn with toil! the big drops run 
Down his dark cheek ; hold—hold thy merciless hand, 
Pale tyrant! for beneath thy hard command 
O’erwearied Nature sinks. The scorching Sun, 
As pityless as proud Prosperity, 
Darts on him his full beams; gasping he lies 
Arraigning with his looks the patient skies, 
While that inhuman trader lifts on high 
The mangling scourge. Oh ye who at your ease 
Sip the blood-sweeten’d beverage! thoughts like these 
Haply ye scorn: I thank thee Gracious God! 

That [ do feel upon my cheek the glow 
Of indignation, when beneath the rod 

A sable brother writhes in silent woe.’ 


Passing over some small pieces, we come next to Inscriptions, 
in the manner of Akenside. Some of these are sentimental, 
some chiefly descriptive, though pointed with a moral. One 
of the latter, for a tablet on the banks of a stream, strikes us as 
peculiarly beautiful. 

‘ Stranger! awhile upon this mossy bank 

Recline thee. Ifthe Sun rides high, the breeze, 
That loves to ripple o’er the rivulet, 

Will play around thy brow, and the cool sound 
Of running waters soothe thee. Mark how clear 
It sparkles o’er the shallows, and behold 
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Where o’er its surface wheels with restless speed 
Yon glossy insect, on the sand below 

How the swift shadow flies. The stream is pure 
In solitude, and many a healthful herb 

Bends o’er its course and drinks the vital wave : 
But pasting on amid the haunts of man, 

It finds pollution there, and rofls from thence 

A tainted tide. Seek’st thou for Happiness? 
Go Stranger, sojourn in the woodland cot 

Of Innocence, and thou shalt find her there.’ 


As lyric compositions are not the author’s favourites, we 
shall say nothing of two Birth-day Odes, but proceed to a 
theme perfectly novel, the Botany-bay Eclogues. The sort of 
music, which the touch of genius can draw from this wild in- 
strument, will appear from the following specimen ;—which, 


we presume, will move some concordant strings in every feel- 
ing heart : 


© Time, Morning. Scene, the Shore*. 


¢ Once more to daily toil—once more to wear 
The weeds of infamy—from every joy 

The keart can feel excluded, I arise 

Worn out and faint with unremitting woe ; 

And once again with wearied steps I trace 

The hollow-sounding shore. ‘The swelling waves 
Gleam to the morning sun, and dazzle o’er 
With many a splendid hue the breezy strand. 

Oh there was once a time when Etinor 

Gazed on thy opening beam with joyous eye 
Undimm’d by guilt and grief! when her fall soul 
Felt thy mild radiance, and the rising day 
Waked but to pleasure! on thy sea-girt verge 
Oft England! have my evening steps stole on, 
Oft have mine eyes surveyed the blue expanse, 
And mark’d the wild wind swell the ruffled surge, 
And seen the upheaved billow’s bosomed rage 
Rush on the rock ; and then my timid soul 
Shrunk at the perils of the boundless deep, 

And heaved a sigh for suffering mariners. 

Ah! little deeming I myself was doom’d 

To tempt the perils of the boundless deep, 

An Outcast—unbeloved and unbewail’d. 


‘ Why stern Remembrance! must thine iron hand 
Harrow my soul? why calls thy cruel power 

The fields of England to my exil’d eyes, 

The joys which once were mine? even now I see 
The lowly lovely dwelling! even now 





—_— 


‘ * The female convicts are frequently employed in collecting 
shells for the purpose of making lime,’ 


Behold 
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Behold the woodbine clasping its white walls 
And hear the fearless red-breasts chirp around 
To ask their morning meal :—for I was wont 
With triendly hand to give their morning meal, 
Was wont to love their song, when lingering morr 
Streak’d o’er the chilly landskip the dim light, 
And thro’ the open’d lattice hung my head 

To view the snow-drop’s bud: and thence at eve 
When mildly fading sunk the summer sun, 

Oft have I loved to mark the rook’s slow course 
And hear his hollow croak, what time he sought 
The church-yard elm, whose wide-embowering boughs 
Full foliaged, half conceal’d the house of God. 
There, my dead father! often have I heard 

Thy hallowed voice explain the wonderous works 
Of Heaven to sinful man. Ah! little deem’d 
Thy virtuous bosom, that thy shameless child 
So soon should spurn the lesson! sink the slave 
Of Vice and Infamy ! the hireling prey 

Of brutal appetite! at Iength worn out 

With famine, and the avenging scourge of guilt, 
Should dare dishonesty—yet dread to die! 


‘ Welcome ye savage lands, ye barbarous climes, 
Where angry England sends her outcast sons— 
I hail your joysess shores! my weary bark 
Long tempest-tost on Life’s inclement sea, 

Here hails her haven! welcomes the drear scene, 
The marshy plain, the briar-entangled wood, _ 
And all the perils of a world unknown. 

For Elinor has nothing new to fear 

From fickle Fortune! all her rankling shafts 
Barb’d with disgrace, and venom’d with disease, 
Have pierced my bosom, and the dart of death 
Has lost its terrors to a wretch like me. 


‘ Welcome ye marshy heaths! ye pathless woods, 
Where the rude native rests his wearied frame 
Beneath the sheltering shade ; where, when the storm, 
As rough and bleak it rolls along the sky, 

Senumbs his naked limbs, he flies to seck 
The dripping shelter. Welcome ye wild plains 
Unbroken by the plough, undelv’d by hand 
Of patient rustic; where for lowing herds, 
And for the music of the bleating flocks, 
Alone ts heard the kangaroo’s sad note 
Deepening in distance. Welcome ye rude climes, 
The realm of Nature! for as yet unknown 
The crimes and comforts of luxurious life, 
Nature benignly gives to all enough, 

Denies to all a superfluity. 
What tho’ the garb of infamy I wear, 
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ho’ day by day along the echoing beach 

I cull the wave-worn shells, yet day by day 

I earn in honesty my frugal tood, 

And lay me down at night to calm repose. 

No more condemn’d the mercenary tool 

Of brutal lust, while heaves the indignant heart 
With Virtue’s stifled sigh, to fold my arms 
Round the rank felon, and for daily bread 

T’o hug contagion to my poison’d breast ; 

On these wild shores Repentance’ saviour hand 
Shall probe my secret soul, shall cleanse its wounds 
And fit the faithful penitent for Heaven.’ 


The two subsequent eclogues are more in the humorous 
stain: but the last, intitled Frederic, is exquisite and sublime 
" misery. oma 

We think it superfluous to particularize all the remaining 
pieces, sonnets, odes, elegies, ballads, &c. on various topics, 
but mostly pensive or fanciful; scarcely any of them without 
strokes of pathos and warm touches of description, some of 
them irresistibly moving, and some strikingly picturesque. 
The volume concludes with a Hymn to the Penates, which, 
though less poetical than Akenside’s Hymn to the Naiads, 
(whence the idea was obviously taken,) is more interesting to 
the heart, by pictures of life and feeling. The following pass- 
age will perhaps account for a cast of sentiment, which 
throws a sombre hue over most of the productions of this 
writer : 

‘ Hear me ye Powers benignant! there is one 
Must be mine inmate—for r may not chuse 

But love him. He is one whom many wrongs 
Have sicken’d of the world. There was a time 
When he would weep to hear of wickedness 
And wonder at the tale; when for the opprest 
He felt a brother’s pity, to the oppressor 

A good man’s honest anger. His quick eye 
Betray’d each rising feeling, every thought 
Leapt to his tongue. When first among mankind 
He mingled, by himself he judged of them, 
And loved and trusted them, to Wisdom deaf, 
And took them to his bosom. FatseHoop met 
Her unsuspecting victim, fair of front, 

And lovely as * Apega’s sculptured form, 

Like that false image caught his warm embrace 





x * One of the Ways and Means of the Tyrant Nabis. If on gf 
his Subjects refused to lend him ‘money, he commanded him to em- 
brace his Apega; the statue of a beautiful Woman so formed as to 


clasp the victim te her breast, in which a pointed dagger was con- 
eealed,’ r 
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And gored his open breast. The reptile race 

Clung round his bosom, and with viper folds 
Encircling, stung the fool who fostered them. 

His mother was Simpuicity, his sire 

BeNevovence ; in earlier days he bore 

His father’s name ; the world who injured him 

Call him Misanturory. I may not chuse 

But love him, Hovusepoup Gons! for we were nurst 
In the same:schoo].’ 


It can scarcely be necessary for us, after the quotations 
which we have made, and the general view that we have given, 
formally to recommend this volume to the notice of our poetie 
cal readers, and its author to their esteem. Genius is a dege 

tic power, and irresistibly commands homage. : 
pas pews, y 8 An. 





Art. XIV. The Bishop of Landaff’s “ Apology for the Bible’? ex- 
amined. Ina Series of Letters addressed to that excellent Man, 


By A. Macleod. 12mo. pp. 288. 3s. 6d.sewed. Crosby. 1796. 


yrs writers rarely content themselves with considere 
ing Christianity in its simplest form ; viewing it through 
the medium of its corruptions, they egregiously err in the ob« 
ject of their attack, and often conclude themselves entitled to 
triumphal honours from their brethren, for exposing and cone. 
futing what many Christians have becn as ready as themselves. 
to expose and confute. It must be confessed, indeed, that 
Theologians, in their defences of revelation, have led its adver- 
saries into this error, by blending with the general argument 
their own schemes of doctrine. In the ardour of their zeal, 
they have attempted to prove more than the matter immedi 
ately at issue required; while the infidel, not reflecting that 
Christianity may be true, and yet their representation of it be 
false, has exhibited certain doctrines as invalidating the ad- 
duced evidence. 

This imprudence on the one hand, and incorrect: mode 
of argumentation on the other, ought as much as possible 
to be suppressed in a question of such vast and universal 
importance as that which is at present under discussion. 
Deists ought to know that a belief in the truth of revealed 
religion does not, of necessity, include a belief in the abso- 
lute inspiration and purity of the books which compose the 
Bible, nor in the doctrines of the Deity of Christ, the miraculous 
conception, original sin, and atonement. ‘Though some Chris- 
tians insist on these points as articles of faith, there are others 
who openly disavow them, and yet are strenuous advocates for 
revelation. ‘The truth of these doctrines is not the real matter 
of debate. ‘The question ought to be, “Is Christianity probable 
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and credible on any scheme; or, 1s there any view or represent 
ation of it, on which it may be maintained to be entitled to 
acceptance ?” 

We were induced to hope, from the commencement of Mr. 
Macleod’s strictures on the Bishop of Landaff’s ** Apology for 
the Bible,” that he was prepared to meet and discuss the ques- 
tion in this simple and unincumbered shape ; for he tells us, 
in his second page, that ‘ he writes more with a view to receive 
instruction, than from a wish to discredit revelation, or to 
lessen the influence of religious duty.” We were concerned to 
perceive, however, as he proceeded, that he eagerly catches at 
every slight and flimzy pretext to bring revelation into discredit, 
and seems to consider § Deism (to use his own words) as sally- 
ing forth with lustre’ in his letters, while he is employing the 
weakest arguments to invalidate the testimony and authority 
of the Scriptures. He professes much respect for the character 
and abilities of the Bishop of Landaff (Dr. Watson), but he will 
not allow that there is any thing in his Lordship’s Apology for 
the Bible that can satisfactorily recommend revealed religion. 
Indeed, if we admit his comments, we must wonder that wise 
and good men should attempt to recommend that work, Mr. 
M. however, in attempting to expose the Bible, exposfes his 
own ignorance ; and, under the semblance of a profound in- 
quirer, he evinces the man of superficial research. What must 
we say to a reasoner who would condemn the history of the 
Bible as a fable, because * Cain is said to have had a wife ?° 
which he asserts to be an impossibility according to the Mosaiac 
account, as from this it does not appear that Eve bore any 


female children; when, had he only turned to Genesis v. 4. 


he would have found that Adam begat daughters as well as 
sons, though their number and names are not given. What, 
again, shall we say to an infidel who is so very eager to make 
objections, as to assert, in his comment on the first verse of the 
first chapter of Genesis, that it was impoflible to create the 
earth “ without form and void?” Could Mr. M. be so very 
ignorant as to imagine that, supposing these terms were ever so 
incorrect, they could invalidate the Mosaiac account of the crea- 
tion? The #773} 37M of the original Scriptures is better ex- 
pressed by Ovid’s rudis indigestaque moles, and is rendered b 
Dr. Geddes, in his new translation, ** a desolate waste ;” but 
the words, as they stand in our present version, can only be 
misunderstood by an hypercritic who is resolved to seek after 
objections with ** a microscopic eye.” 

We may here remark that the records of the first ages of 
the world, on account of their conciseness, aud of the then 


state 
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state of letters and of socicty, are necessarily incumbered with 
difficulties: but if we reject the hypothesis of inspiration, and 
admit them to be the best history which the circumstances of 
the fimes afforded, we shall acquire mucli important inform. 

ation, and exonerate ourselves from a vast rhass of objections, ’ 
The evil here lies in attempting to prove too much, and of 

this even Mr. Macleod scems sensible; for he acknowleges 

that ‘the Bible, by a rational analization, may be made easy 

to the comprehension of all.’ —— 

The great objection of modern infidels to the Bible seéms 
to be, that it is called * the word of God:” but what doeg 
this expression imply, and what is the sense in which it is used 
by rationa! Christians, atid the most judicious defenders of 
revelation ? Not that the several hooks of Scriptute are written 
by the finger * of God; nor that evety word and phrase was 
dictated by the Holy Spirit: No: Every sacred critic knows 
that the books which compose the Old and New Testament’ 
are of various authority; that there are several palpable inter- 
polations, and many various readings ; and that there is a con- 
siderable portion of the Bible for which it would be ridiculous 
to arrogate the claim of inspiration. Nevertheless, in one 
sense, the Bible may be said to be the word of God; since, 
with all its imperfections, it contains the history of the divine 
proceedings, with respect to the religious instruction and moral 
amelioration of mankind, and reveals the purposes of the Deit 
concerning his rational offspring. It must be cotifessed that 
there is something singular in those writings which compose 
the Bible. May they not be said to contain the mind and will 
of God, and therefore to be in at important sense “ the word 
of Ged ?” | 

Mr. Macleod may tell us that ¢ he has often thought, that 
were an infant taken from society, and not permitted to cone’ 
verse with any of his kind till he arrived at the age of man- 
hood, he would, in his abstraction, conceive clear notions of 
one intelligent Creator ;’ but the history of human nature has 
furnished, unfortunately for Mr. M., no instance in support of 
his speculation. He may abuse the Jews as much as he pleases ; 
he may object to the history of the creation, of the first state 
of the human species, and of the flood, and to mary things in 
the lives of the Patriarchs: but, after all, it must appear 
strange, pafling strange, especially to Mr. M., that the Jews 
were the only nation who acknowleged and contended for the 
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* The limited faculties of man will ever force,him to speak of the 
attributes of incomprehensible power, according to his own confined 
ideas. 
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Oneness of the Deity. How are we to account for this? Is not 
this circumstance something in proof of revelation ? 

Probably, Deists will say No; for nothing is more common 
with them than to prescribe the operations of Deity, and to en- 
deavour to stop the mouth of the Christian advocate by telling 
him that God cannot do this or that thing. ‘Thus Mr. M. op- 
poses the account in Genesis of the introduction of death by 
sin, by informing his readers that * God could not have created 
a Being capable of living for ever in this world ;’ and again, in 
arguing against the colloquial intercourse which Jehovah is 
said to have had with our first parents, he endeavours logically 
to deduce its utter impossibility. He attempts, likewise, to 
invalidate our belief in miracles by the same concise mode of 
reasoning ; for he informs us that ‘ God cannot for a moment 
suspend the laws of nature, nor delegate a power of working 
miracles.’ 

The author employs an argument in p. 245, which, we be- 
lieve, has the merit of novelty,—and we think it has no other 
merit,—against miracles. As a specimen of Mr. M.’s ingenuity 
in overthrowing the evidence of Scripture, we feel an inclina- 
tion to transcribe this part : 

¢ The miracles which are said to have attended the crucifixion, pare 
ticularly those mentioned by St. Matthew, directly falsify a positive 
and unrevoked declaration made by God himself, as it is said, after 
the destruction of all things, except Noah and his host, by the flood. 
This declaration, * While the earth remaineth, seed-time and har- 
vest, cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night, shall 
not cease.”” But Matthew says, Darkness overspred the land, and 
this darkness prevailed from the sixth till the ninth hour in the morn- 
ing. Of course, there must have been a suspension of the laws of 
nature for that time; yet the declaration of the Lord is, «* And day 
and night shall not cease.”” But the day did cease, for darkness 
overspred the land from the sixth to the ninth hour,—yet the laws of 
nature, if we believe the above declaration, were never to be changed, 
at least ‘* while the earth remaineth.””? This declaration is likewise 
refutive of the assertion found in the Old Testament, ** That the 
sun stood still,’—a thing which could not have happened, if the 
words of the Lord are to be believed. But the whole is a second 
edition of Homer and his deities, only not so smoothly told.’ 

In all the pages of insanity, is it possible to find argument 
more weak and more truly ridiculous? It scarcely merits a 
comment. Mr. M, might as weil say that, after such a pro- 
mise, it was impossible that there should be an eclipse of the 
sun; for this supernatural darkness for three hours, at the cru- 
cifixion, no more interrupted the regular succession of day and 
night than this frequent phenomenon. What could incite 
Mr. M. to introduce Homer and his deities in this connection? 
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Was it a wish to resemble his precursor Mr. Paine? We 
would seriously remark, in general, on the argument, or rather 
assertion, of this gentleman in this place, that it seems strange 
that a believer in the power of the Deity to create and govern 
the world should believe the laws of nature superior to him, 
and assert that he ca/mot for a moment suspend them. ‘This is 
more like Homer’s theology than any thing in the New Testa- 
ment ;—this is to liken the Eternal Deity tothe heathen Jupiter, 

Our limits will not allow us to protract our strictures, nor to 
avail ourselves, to the extent of our wishes, of some ingenious 
observations with which we have been favoured by a Corre- 
spondent. Had we room, we might farther mention the blun- 
ders noticed by this gentleman in Mr. M.’s calculation of the 
quantity of hay necessary to be taken into the ark, and in his 
observations on the fulfilment of the prophecy of Jeremiah 
mentioned in the book of Ezra, as well as what he says on the 
resurrection of Lazarus ;—blunders and reasoning which, it ig 
added, ** would disgrace a school-boy.” 

Mr. Macleod’s suggestions respecting our Saviour are in- 
compatible with the high character which he afterward gives 
of him :—though he acknowleges that he is filled with a tran- 
quil veneration of the name of Jesus, when he views him as a 
moralist and public teacher, —and that Jesus inculcated sobriety, 
humbleness, justice, mercy, and humanity, he seems inclined 
to rank him below Confusius ; and, it appears, for no other 
reason than because those who call themselves Christians have 
been immoral, and because violent schisms and cruel wars 
desolate the Christian world. He contrasts the Chinese with 
the subjects of the Christian kingdom. ‘£ They (he says) are 
temperate, we are riotous; they are at peace, we are at war; 
they are honest, we are jugglers; they honour virtue, we debase 
her votaries ; they love and honour and exalt learning, we fear 
and dishonour and demean her.’ Granting this exaggerated 
contrast to be the precise fact, can it reflect any dishonour on 
the character, doctrine, and precepts of Jesus ?>——Mr. M. him- 
self allows that * had his followers kept his commandments, 
and practised the morality there contained, we should now have 
had a China in Europe.’ After this acknowlegement, we do 
not see on what ground Jesus can be made inferior to Confu- 
sius. 

Notwithstanding that our examiner is not disposed to do 
justice to the sublime character of the Author of rhe Christian 
religion, he professes.his belief of some of its doctrines ; parti- 
cularly those of a future state, and state of retribution, and of 
progressive improvemgnt, With pleasure we shall subjoin this 
passage ; 


¢ For 
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¢ For myself, I have no difficulty on my mind concerning the 
truth of the doctrine; in fact, it is the only rational opinion which 
can on such a subject be held. In the nature of things, it is impos- 
sible that God should have created man to share only the toils, or the 
few uncertain comforts of a sublunary existence ; he must have de- 
signed us to pass into another world on the wings of his love. His 
love for man is the source of human wisdom; but, inasmuch as this 
wisdom cannot be rendered as general, nor as capacious in this life, as 
the mind seems to aim at, there certainly is another state of existence 
where those powers, now, but feebly dawning, shall come into action 
with all the refulgence of spiritual wisdom. In this world there are 
four essences, of which we can have no just apprehensions—tire, air, 
earth, and water; we know that such elements do exist, but we do 
not know what they consist of, how they exist, nor when their exist- 
ence may be superseded. These, indeed, are things of which, as 
finite beings, we must remain entirely ignorant, while we are confined 
to this globe ; but, no sooner has the principle of life abandoned the 
body, than we enter into a new order of things. Here we may per- 
haps be years, and perhaps not days, before our means of attaining 
knowledge are increased ; but, be it sooner or later, there can be no 
doubt, but that our capacities will expand in proportion to the ma- 
jesty of our new existence. Into the world of spirits we certainly 
cannot carry our inert natural bodies, because they rot and corrupt, 
and ultimately vanish in the earth. Mingling with fellow dust, my 
masculine limbs shall in this sphere be converted perhaps into grass, 
which grass may hereafter form part of the food of | some cow, whose 
milk may even be drunk by my children. But not so the vital princie 
ple. This entity, which I ever have personified as human, will assume 
a spiritual body, and be associated with fellow spirits ; our views and 
our avocations may indeed be different, but the object and the end of 
both must always be the same. If our lot be that of the good, the 
end and object of our whole lives must be good; if on the contrary, 
we experience the contrary affections.’ 

This is reasoning like a Christian: for here the author argues 
for the doctrines of revealed religion, notwithstanding that he 
has, on the other hand, been denying the facts and assurances 
on which they are built. On the whole, Mr. Macleod’s book 
will shake the faith of no well-informed believer. Christianity 

| has survived the assaults of more potent adversaries than the 
writer of these incoherent Letters to her respectable champion, 


the Bishop of Landaff. No y 
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Art. XV. The Lives of the first Twelve Caesars, translated 
from the Latin of C. Suetonius Tranquillus; with Annotations, 
and a Review of the Government and Literature of the different 
Periods. By Alexander Thomson, M.D. 8vo. pp. 621. 8s. 
Boards. Robinsons. 1796. 

H1S ingenious writer informs us in his preface, that the 
version of Suctonius was only a secondary object with him; 
Y 2 for 
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for that his principal design was ‘ to examine the state of litera- 
ture among the Romans, with greater care and precision than 
has hitherto been attempted. Nearly all the Latin classic au- 
thors flourished in the periods which form the subject of Sue- 
tonius’s history, and a trans'ation of it therefore seemed a pro- 
per vehicle for conducting that inquiry.’ 

To those who are sensible of the importance of learning and 
of the polite arts, in every well regulated society, a contemplae 
tion of the causes which contribute to their advancement or 
decline cannot but be highly interesting; and the politician and 
the moralist will be pleased to find that those literary compo- 
sitions, which have filled the world with admiration, were the 
productions of an age in which the laws were justly and impar- 
tially administered, virtue encouraged, and decency and pro- 
pricty of behaviour universally cultivated. Thus the reign of 
Augustus, who (it must be confessed) governed the Roman em- 

ire with wisdom and moderation, was ennobled by the nameg 
of Ovid, Horace, and Virgil: —but the dark and suspicious 
temper of Tiberius checked every generous and noble exertion 
of the human soul, and proved no less fatal to the taste than 
subversive of the liberty and virtué of the people committed to 
his care. The frantic excesses of Caligula, the stupidity of 
Claudius, and the horrid cruelties of Nero, were alike un- 
friendly to those intellectual acquirements which exalt our 
nature or refine our manners. So destructive are the effects 
of tyranny and oppression, that they not only involve a large 
portion of the human race in misery, but, as far as their bane- 
ful influence extends, debase the nature of man. Of this. 
truth, the history before us affords numberless examples; and 
that the oppressors are as wretched as the oppressed, we have 
little reason to doubt, after having read the letter of Tiberius 
to the Senate, expressed in the following manner: What to 
write, Conscript Fathers, or how to write, or what not to 
write, at this time, may all the Gods and Goddesses pour 
upon my head a more terrible vengeance than that which I feel 
myself daily sinking under, if I can tell.” 

It may not be wholly impertinent here to say something of 


.« the merit of Suetonius as an historian. ‘That his works are 


valuable cannot be questioned. ‘The characters of the twelve 
Cxsars are drawn by him with great discernment, truth, and 
impartiality. Their modes of life, and peculiarities of man- 
ners, are described with accuracy, and, from the important 
stations which they filled, must be particularly interesting. On 
the other hand, the narrative is illumined by no ornaments of 
style; it is embellished by no maxims of moral prudence, or 
political wisdom ; nor are the tender passions excited by pathe- 
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tic description, nor by lively pictures of the fall of greatness, 
and the vicissitudes of fortune. It might likewise bc observed 
that Suetonius is too minute and circumstantial in his recital 
of omens; and, although a liberal mind may pardon a super- 
stition of this sort, especially if we consider it rather as the 
fault of the age than of the man, yet he is justly and deeply 
censurable for his particular details of those horrible vices by 
which some of the emperors disgraced human nature ; for, al- 
though it is the duty of an historian to lay before the reader a 
faithful and just account of the good and bad qualities of the 
persons who are the subjects of his histery, yet every wise and 
good mar would wish him to pass over, in general terins, those 
vices at which our nature, even in its present corrupt state, 
blushes and recoils. 

Dr. Thomson seems to be fully sensible of this truth. In 
many places, he has softened the licentious expressions of his 
author, and one or two of the most exceptionable passages he 
has wholly omitted. In regard to the translation in general, it 
seems to be executed with care and fidelity. We shall insert, 
as a sample, the following account of the funeral of Julius 
Cxsar, and of the wild expressions of gratitude in the people 
to their late friend and benefactor, who had endeared himself 
to .-:n by the display of many great and amiable qualities : 

‘ LXXXVI. Some of Cesar’s friends entertained a conjecture, 
that he neither desired nor cared to live any longer, on account of 
his bad state of health ; and for that reason slighted all the prognostics 
of death, and the information of his friends. Others are of opinion, 
that thinking himself secure in the late decree of the Senate, and their 
eath, he dismissed his Spantsh guards that attended him with their 
swords. Others again suppose, that he chose rather to encounter 
the dangers which threatened him on all hands, than to be constantl 
on his guard against them. Some tell us, he used to say, that the 
public was more interested in the safety of his person than himself . 
for that he had for some time been satiated with power and glory ; 
but that the commonwealth, if any thing should befall him, would 
not be quiet, and would involve itself in another civil war upon worse 
terms than before. 

‘ LXXXVII. This however was generally admitted, that his death 
was almost such a one as he desired might be his fate. For upon 
reading the account delivered by Senet, how Cyrus in his a 
illness gave instructions about his funeral, not liking so lingering a 
death, he wished that he might have a sudden and quick one. And 
the day before he died, the conversation at table, in the house of M. 
Lepidus, turning upon what was the most eligible way of dying, he 
gave his opinion in favor of a death that is sudden and unexpected. 

‘ LXXXVIII. He died in the fifty-sixth year of his age, and was 
ranked amongst the Gods, not only by a formal decree, but in the 
real persuasion of the vulgar. For during the games which his heir 
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Augustus gave in novi of his memory, a comet blazed for seven 
days to: wcther, rising always about eleven o’clock ; and it was sup- 
posed to be he SOU T of re) esary now received into heaven: for which 
reason likewise a star is represented upon the crown of his statue. The 
Senate-house > which he wes slain, was ordered to be kept close 
shut, and a decree made that the Ides of March should be called 
«© The Parricide,”’ and the Senate should never more assemble upon 
that day. 

‘ i, XXXIX. Scarcely any of those who were accessary to his 
murder, survived him more than three years, or expired by a natural 
death. They. were all condemned by the Senate: some were taken 
off by one accident, some by another. Part of them perished at sea, 
others fell in battle: and some slew themselves with the same poniard 


with which they had stabbed Casar.’ 

No longer detaining the reader on the biographical part of 
this volume, which does not offer much novelty, we proceed 
to consider the review of the government and literature of the 
different periods. In this part of his publication, Dr. Thom- 
son has displayed much solid judgment and good taste. He 
appears to be well acquainted with the Roman poets, historians, 
orators, and philosophers s, of whose excellencies and defects he 
in general forms a just estimate; and he expresses his senti- 
ments in easy and correct language. Our readers will no doubt 
be pleased to see the Doctor's account of Cicero, which we 
shall give at length: 


‘ The most illustrious prose writer of this or any other age ts 

M. Tullius Cicero 5 and as his life is copiously recited in biographical 
works, it will be ellie’ nt to mention his writings. From his earliest 
years, he applied himself with unremitting assiditity to the cultivation 
of literature, and, whilst he was yet a boy, wrote a poem, called 
Glaucus Pontius, which was extant in Plutarch’s time. Amongst 
his juvenile productions was a trans slati ion into Latin verse, of Aratus 
on the Phenomena of the Heavens ; of which many fragments are 
still extant. He also publi: shed a poem of the heroic kind, in honour 
of his countryman C. Marius, who was born at Arpinum, the birth- 
place of Cicero. 'T his —— was greatly admired by Atticus 5 
and old Scevole was so much pleased with it, that in an epigram 
written on the subject, he declares that it would live as long as the 
Roman name and learning subsisted. From a |jttle specimen which 
remains of it, describing a : nesnoeable omen given to Marius from an 
oak of Arpinum, there is reason to believe that his poetical genius 
was scarcely infer! lor to his oratorial, had it been cultivated with equal 
industry. He published another poem called Limon, of which Do- 

natus has pres served four lines in the Life of ‘Terence, in praise of the 

elegance and purity of that poet’s style. He composed, in the Greek 
language, and in the style and manner of Isocrates, a Commentary 
or Memoirs of the Transactions of his Consulship. This he sent to 
Atticus, with a desire, if he approved it, to publish it in Athens and 
the cities of Greece. He sent a copy of it likewise to Posidonius of 
Rhodes, and requested of him to undertake the same subject in a more 
elegant 
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elegant and masterly manner. But the latter returned for answer, 
that, instead of bemg encouraged to write by the perusal of his tract, 
he was quite deterred from attempting it. 

‘ Upon the plan of those memoirs, he afterwards composed a 
Latin poem in three books, in which he carried down the history to 
the end of his exile, but did not publish it for several years from 
motives of delicacy. ‘The three books were severally inscribed to 
three of the Muses; but of this work there now remain only a few 
fragments, scattered in different parts of his other writings. He 
published, about the same time, a collection of the principal speeches 
which he had made in his Consulship, under the title of his Consular 
Orations. ‘They consisted originally of twelve ; but four are entirely 
lost, and some of the rest are imperfect. He now published also in 
Latin verse a translation of the Prognostics of Aratus, of which work 
no more than two or three small fragments now remain. A few years 
after, he put the last hand to his Dialogues upon the Character and 
Idea of the perfect Orator. This admirable work remains entire, a 
monument both of the astonishing industry and transcendent abilities 
of its author. At his Cuman villa, he next began a Treatise on Po- 
litics, or on the best State of a City, and the Duties of a Citizen. 
He calls it a great and laborious work, yet worthy of his pains, if he 
could succeed in it. This hkewise was written in the form of a dia- 
logue, in which the speakers were Scipio, Lelius, Philus, Manilius, 
and other great persons in the former times of the Republic. It was 
comprised in six books, and survived him ior several ages, though now 
unfortunately lost. From the fragments which remain, it appears to 
have been a masterly production, in which all the important questions 
in politics and morality were discussed with elegance and accuracy. 

¢ Amidst all the anxiety for the interests of the Republic, which 
occupied the thoughts of this celebrated personage, he yet found 
leisure to write several philosophical tracts, which still subsist to ihe 
gratification of the literary world. He composed a treatise on the 
Nature of the Gods, in three books, containing a comprehensive 
view of religion, faith, oaths, ceremonies, &c. In elucidating this 
important subject, he not only delivers the opinions of all the philoso- 
phers who had written any thing concerning it, but weighs and come 
pares attentively all the arguments with each other; forming upon the 
whole such a rational and perfect system of natural religion, as never 
before was presented to the consideration of mankind, and approach. 
ing nearly to revelation. He now likewise composed, in two books, 
a discourse on Divination, in which he discusses at large all the argu- 
ments that may be advanced for and against the actual existence of 
such a species of knowledge. Like the preceding works, it is writ- 
ten in the form of dialogue, and called Cato from the principal 
speaker. The same period gave birth to his treatise on Old Age, 
called Cato Major ; and to that on Friendship, written also in dia- 
logue, and in which the chief speaker is Lzlius, This book, con- 
sidered merely as an essay, is one of the most entertaining productions 
of ancient times; but, beheld asa picture drawn from life, exhibiting 
the real characters and sentiments of men of the first distinction for 
virtue and wisdom in the Roman Republic, it becomes doubly inte- 
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resting to every reader of observation and taste. Cicero now also 
wrote his Discourse on Fate, which was the subject of a conversation 
with Hirtius, in his villa near Puteoli; and he executed about the 
same time a translation of Plato’s celebrated dialogue, called Timeus, 
on the nature and origin of the universe. He was employing himself 
also on a history of his own times, or rather of his own conduct; 
full of free and severe reflections on those who had abused their power 
to the oppression of the Republic. Dion Cassius says, that he deli 
vered this book sealed up to his son, with strict orders not to read or 
publish it till after his death ; but from this time he never saw his son, 
and it is probable that he left the work unfinished. Afterwards, 
however, some copies of it were circulated; from which his com- 
mentator Asconius has quoted several particulars. 
¢ During a voyage which he undertook to Sicily, he wrote his trea- 
tise on Topics, or the Art ot finding Arguments on any Question. 
This was an abstract from Aristotle’s treatise on the same subject ; 
and though he had neither Aristotle, nor any other book to assist 
him, he drew it up from his memory, and finished it as he sailed 
along the coast of Calabria. The last work composed by Cicero ap- 
ears to have been his Offices, written fur the use of his son, to whom 
it is addressed. ‘This treatise contains a system of moral conduct, 
founded upon the noblest principles of human action, and recom- 
mended by arguments drawn from the purest sources of philosophy. 
¢ Such are the literary productions of this extraordinary man, 
whose comprehensive understanding enabled him to conduct with su- 
perior ability the most abstruse disquisitions into moral and metaphy- 
sical science. Born in an age posterior to Socrates and Plato, he 
could not anticipate the principles inculcated by those divine philosos 
phers, but he is justly entitled to the praise, not only of having pro- 
secuted with unerring judgment the steps which thev trod before him, 
but of carrying his researches to greater extent into the most difficult 
regions of philosophy. This too he had the merit to perform, nei- 
ther in the station of a private citizen, nor im the le!sure of academic 
retirement, but in the bustle of public life, amidst the almost constant 
exertions of the bar, the employment of the magistrate, the duties of 
the Senator, and the incessant cares of the statesman; through a pe- 
riod likewise checauered with donvestic afflictions and fatal commo- 
tions in the Republic. Asa philosopher, his mind appears to have 
been clear, capacious, penetrating, and insatiable of knowledge. 
As a writer, he was endowed with every talent that could captivate 
either the judgment or taste. His researches were continually em- 
ployed on subjects of the greatest utility to mankind, and those often 
such as extended beyond the narrow bounds of temporal existence. 
The being of a God, the immortality of the soul, a future state of 
yewards and punishments, and the eternal distinction of good and il; 
these were in general the great objects of his philosophical enquiries, 
and he has placed them in a more convincing point of view than they 
ever were before exhibited to the pagan world. The variety and 
force of the arguments which he advances, the splendor of his dic- 
tion, and the zeal with which he endeavours to exvite the love and 
admiration of virtue; all conspire to place his character, as 2 philoso- 
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phical writer, including likewise his incomparable eloquence, on the 
summit of human celebrity. 

‘ The form of dialogue, so much used by Cicero, he doubtless 
adopted in imitation of Plato, who probably took the hint of it from 
the colloquial method of instruction practised by Socrates. In the. 
early stage of philosophical enquiry, this mode of compositicn was 
well adapted, if not to the discovery, at least to the confirmation of 
moral truth ; especially as the practice was then not uncommon, for 
speculative men to converse together on important subjects, for mu- 
tual information. In treating of any subject respecting which the 
different sects of philosophers differed from each other in point of 
sentiment, no kind of composition could be more happily suited than 
dialogue, as it gave alternately full scope to the arguments of the va- 
rious disputants. It required, however, that the writer should exert 
his understanding with equal impartiality and acuteness on the differ- 
ent sides of the question ; as otherwise he might betray a cause under 
the appearance of defending it. In all the dialogues of Cicero, he 
manages the arguments of the several disputants, in a manner not 
only the most fair and interesting, but also such as leads to the most 
probable and rational conclusion. 

¢ After enumerating the various tracts composed and published by 
Cicero, we have now to mention his Letters, which, though not 
written for publication, deserve to be ranked among the most inte- 
resting remains of Roman literature. ‘The number of such as are 
addressed to different correspondents is considerable, but those to 
Atticus alone, his confidential friend, amount to upwards of four 
hundred ; among which are many of great length. They are all 
written in the genuine spirit of the most approved epistolary compo- 
sition; uniting familiarity with elevation, and ease with elegance. 
They display in a beautiful light the author’s character in the social 
relations of life; as a warm friend, a zealous patron, a tender hus- 
band, anaffectionate brother, an indulgent father, and a kind master. 
Beholding them in amore extensive view, they exhibit an ardent love 
of liberty and the constitution of his country: they discover a mind 
strongly actuated with the principles of virtue and reason ; and while 
they abound in sentiments the most judicious and philosophical, they 
are occasionally blended with the charms of wit, and agreeable effu- 
sions of pleasantry. What is likewise no small addition to their 
merit, they contain much interesting description of private life, with 
a variety of information relative to public transactions and characters 
of that age. It appears from Cicero’s correspondence, that there 
was at that time such a number of illustrious Romans, as never before 
existed in any one period of the Republic. If ever, therefore, the 
authority of men the most respectable for virtue, rank, and abilities, 
could have availed to overawe the first attempts at a violation of pub- 
lic liberty, it must have been at this period; for the dignity of the 
Roman Senate was now in the zenith of its splendor. 

¢ Cicero has been accused of excessive vanity, and of arrogating to 
himself an invidious superiority from his extraordinary talents: but 
whoever peruses his letters to Atticus, must readily acknowledge 
that this imputation appears to be destitute of truth, In those ex- 
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cellent productions, though he adduces the stronge:t arguments far 
and against any object of consideration, that the most penetrating 
understanding can suggest, weighs them with each other, and draws 
from them the most rational conclusions, he yet discovers such a 
diffidence in his own opinion, that he resigas himself implicitly to the 
judgment and direction of his friend ; a modesty not very compatible 
with the disposition of the arrogant, who are commonly tenacious of 
their own opinion, particularly in what relates to any decision of the 
understanding. 

« It is difficult to Say, whether Cicero appears i his letters more 

eat or amiable: but that he was regarded by his contemporaries in 
both these lizhts, and that too inthe highest degree, is sufficiently 
evident. We may thence infer, that the great poets in the subse- 
quent age must have done violence to their own liberality and dis- 
cernment, when, in compliment to Augustus, whase sensibility would 
have been wounded by the praises of Cicero, and even by the mention 
of his name, they have so industriously avoided the subject, as not te 
afford the most distant intimation that this immortal orator and phi- 
Yosopher had ever existed. Livy, however, there is reason to thmk, 
did some justice to his memory: but it was not until the race of the 
Cesars had become extinct, that he received the free and unanimous 
applause of impartial posterity. Such was the admiration which 
Quintilian entertained of his writings, that he considered the circum. 
stance of being delighted with them, as an indubitable proof of judg- 
ment and taste in literature, Tile se profectsse sciat, cue Cicero valde 


placebit.’ 

This work will be read with pleasure by scholars and lovers 
of polite learning, who will see their favourite authors exhi- 
bited in bright and glowing colours; and, from the manners 
of the age, and the peculiar circumstances in which they were 
placed, we may be enabled to trace the political and moral 
causes that gave rise to an excellence, which no succeeding pe-~ 


riod could ever equal. Ba 





Art. XVI. One Thousand Seven Hundred and Ninety-six ; a Satire. 
In Four Dialogues. By Peter Pindar, Esq. 4to. 2s.6d. Walker. 
1797- 

ND so there was not a word of truth in the report that 

"squire Pindar and his freakish Muse had quarrelled, and 
absolutely come to daggers-drawing ; that he had opprobriously 
called her ‘* a saucy, draggle-tail’d Jade,” and had inconti- 
nently kick’d her out of doors!—The long vacation of poetry 

(Pindaric poetry) since the publication of Peter’s last produc- 

tions *, seems to have countenanced this id/e tale :—but if there 
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really were any degree of foundation for it, a reconciliation has 
certainly taken place ; ; and they now appear as good friends as 
ever, promenading the sunny side of Pall Mall, arm in arm, as 


loving and 
‘6 fond, and billing 

As Philip and Mary on a shilling ; 
And, lo the consequence !—As the falling ont of lovers is often 
the renewal of love, the lady has just been delivered of the 
comic production before us. 

The title, as well as the plan of these dialogues, naturally 
reminds us of old Horace, and his successful imitator, Pope: 
but, as Mrs. Stip-SLop well observes, ‘* comparisons are odor 
ous,” and we forbear. 

‘The present Satire embraces a variety of objects and occur- 
rences, the most considerable of them furnished by the preced- 
ing year, as the title imports ;—Kings, Queens, Pitt, Portland, 
Malmesbury, Windham, Dundas, Hawkesbury, and Grenville, 
down to Mr. Reeves and ‘Tom Paine; also, the Embassy ; 
West, the painter; Bacon the statuary ; some other old friends 
of the satirist; together with Mr. Knight the poet ; Mason, 
Hayley, Bishop Porteus; Madame Schwellenberg*, and our 
State Fast-Days. Peter seems to have conceived a great aver~ 
sion to those formal fastings. With respect to such unpleasant 
appointments, the poet ( otherwise, no doubt, sufficiently ore 
thodox) pene himself a downright Sectarist ; 

‘So far am I a Quaker I must own, 
And dare not thus address th’ eternal Throne, 
Heav’n is most merciful—inclin’d to spare, 
And scorns to kill our neighbours for a prayer. 
' Fasts will not wet French powder; nor will words 
Of picus imprecation blunt French swords. 
Nor sighs of Saints avert the flying ball: 
The Pope must run from Rome, and Mantua fall.’ 

From exploding the Fast-Days, the Satirist proceeds to dis- 
cuss the merits of Mr. Pitt’s administration and public services. 
Then presto! he conjures up the memory of the deceased Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, and introduces a droll story of the ‘ hampered 
moralist’ entangled in the shift of Mrs. Thompson (his land- 
lady}, in which he had mistakenly encased himself, instead of 
putting on a clean shirt. 

Although it would not beseem us to transcribe the Satirist’s 
personal attacks on high characters;—on rank and dignities 
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* Poor Madame Schwellenberg died within a day or two after 
the publication of this satire ;—-as if shot through the heart by Peter’s 
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which claim the reverence of mankind,—yet we must do justice 
to his merit as a poet, when he chooses to employ the powers 
of his verse on themes which give pleasure to his readers, withe 
out the alloy of offence. In his amatory lines, particularly, 
we have frequently remarked his happy vein; and in simile he 
is generally very successful. In the present work, he has de- 
lighted us with the following beautiful and simple display of 
the rattle-snake’s power of fascination : 

‘¢ Thus when the wily Snake, beneath a tree, 

Darts his red eyes upon his feather’d prey *, 

Poor bird! no more he swells the song of love, 

Waves the wild wing, and glides from grove to grave; 

With panting heart he tries to shun the foe ; 

But, looking on the steady Fienp below, 

In chains of fatal fascination bound, 

Cantive he hops around him and around; 

"Lill nearer, nearer drawn, with hopeless cries, 

He drops upon the poison’d fang, and dies.’ 

The present publication contains only the first and second of 
the four dialogues promised in the title-page. At the end of 
the pamphlet, an advertisement informs us that the third and 
fourth will speedily appear. 

A small profile of this celebrated bard, engraved from a 
painting by Opie, is affixed to every copy of the work which 
we have now been reviewing. ‘This is done ‘ to distinguish 
the genuine edition from any piratical one that may appear.’ 
With the same view, the author has signed the title with his 
real name,—now forthe first time, we believe, acknowleged to 
be ¢ J. Wolcot ;’ to which, we understand, he might have added 
the designation of ¢ M, D.’ 





Arr. XVII. 4 Critical and Practica! Elucidation of the Morning and 
Evening Prayer of the Church of England. By John Shepherd, 
M.A. late of Queen’s College, Oxford; Curate of Paddington, 
8vo. pp. 470. 6s. Boards. Faulder. 1796. 

: Daee since the Reformation, it has been a question seriously 

agitated among the different denominations of Protestants, 
whether Liturgies (or set forms of Prayer) be necessary or 
expedient, in Christian congregations?—'The Presbyterians 
have been generally hostile to such forms; and in Scotland 
that aversion was once carricd so far, that some antiliturgical 
ministers made a scruple of reciting, at one and the same 
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time, the whole of the Lord’s Prayer.—On the other hand, 
the Church of England has so tenaciously adhered to liturgi« 
cal forms, that no others are permitted to be used within her 
pale; and in this she perfectly agrees with the Church of 
Rome ; from which, indeed, she has borrowed the greater 
part of her public service, as well as of her ecclesiastical 
polity. mm 

Were we to frame a scheme of religious worship, we 
should be inclined to temper together both opinions. We 
would have some general models of public prayer, accom- 
panied with decent and unexceptionable ceremonies: but we 
would not tie down the pastor so precisely and strictly to those 
models, as not to allow hirn a gospel freedom to deviate from 
them occasionally. He should be permitted, nay authorised, 
pro re nata, to add, retrench, or alter, whatsoever he might 

eem proper, according to existing circumstances: so that all 
were done to edification, and the greater good of his flock. 

In truth, the principal utility of set forms seems to consist in 
this; that they prevent ignorant or fanatical individuals from 
uttering nonsense ; or pouring forth ridiculous, sometimes 
blasphemous * extemporaneous eflusions, instead of simple, 
affecting, and rationally devout addresses to the Deity. If every 
priest, or bishop, were capable of composing judicious and ap- 
propriate prayers, and of sclecting instructive and applicable 
portions of scripture, we should apprehend no great incon- 
venience from the Presbyterian mode; yet still we prefer a 
common written Liturgy, provided that some discretional la- 
titude were granted inthe use of it. If our clergy be not 
obliged to preach from the epistle or gospel of the day, but 
may pick and choose their text, from Genesis to Revelation ; 
why might not the samme licence be extended to the epistles 
and gospels themselves ?—In sermons, it is not infrequent to 
conclude with a prayer of the preacher’s own composition, re- 
lative to the subject of his discourse; why might he not also 
compose, occasionally, a new collect ? 

We were led to make these remarks by the work before us: 
which is evidently calculated to defend the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, in all its points ; and to indicate what the 
author thinks its superiority over all other liturgies. Although 
we cannot conscientiously join in this opinion, we can safely 
say that the book is one of the best tracts on the subject that 
we have lately seen. It will not, probably, convince the he- 
terodox : but it cannot fail of instructing and edifying the sound 
believer. One part of it, the Introduction, will be read with 
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pleasure by both parties: as it is principally historical, and 
gives a clear and neat account of the progressive formation of 
our present public Liturgy, from the Primer of Henry VIII, 
in 1535, to the last revision of Charles II. in 1661. The 
author’s observations on this last revision shall be given in his 
own words : 


¢ On the 8th of May 1661, the convocation met, and adopted 
most of the alterations to which the church commissioners had 
agreed: they likewise made some other changes and additions. Of 
these alterations, and additions, the following are the most consi- 
derable. 

‘ The order for reading the psalms was simplified and improved. 
Some directions that appear to have been very proper, respecting a 
few of the lessons, were omitted. In this part of the book several 
typographical mistakes were rectified, and other improvements made. 
Till this review, the Sentences, Exhortation, Confession, and Ab- 
solution, had never been printed, though they were intended te be 
said, before the Lord’s Prayer, in the beginning of the evening sere 
vice. Many of the clergy omitted them, and began with the Lord’s 
Prayer. Indeed the order was ambiguous. ‘The rubrics were, “ An 
order for evening prayer throughout the year. The priest shall say, 
Our Father, &c.”’ At this review, the Absolution was directed to 
be read standing. Before this, some of the clergy read it dueling, no 
particular direction about the attitude having been given. Gloria 
Patti was expressly ordered to be said after every division of the 
r1gth psalm. ‘This was probably the practice before: otherwise 
Gloria Patri, in the course of the psalms, would not have been re- 
peated on the evening of the 24th, nor on the 25th nor 26th day of 
the month. ‘The words and rebellion, and schism, were added in the . 
last deprecation in the Litany: in which office likewise, Bishops, 
Pastors and Ministers, were changed into Bishops, Priesis and Dea- 
cons. ‘The collects for the ember weeks, the prayer for the high 
court of parliament, and that for all sorts and conditions of men, to- 
gether with the general thanksgiving, were all composed at this time. 
The occasional prayers and thanksgivings, which had hitherto formed 
a part of the Litany, were now disjomed from it. A collect was 
appointed for Easter Eve, on which day that for the preceding Sunday 
had hitherto been used ; and a collect, epistle, and gospel for the 6th 
Sunday after the Epiphany, on which those for the 5th were before 
ordered to be repeated. A new collect was likewise composed for 
the 3d Sunday in Advent, and this is perhaps a proper place for ob- 
serving, that considerable improvements were made in several other 
collects. An appropriate epistle was allotted to the festival of the 
purification, on which the epistle for the Sunday preceding had for- 
merly been used. Instead of calling by the name of episile, a portion 
of the Old Testament, or Acts of the Apostles, read in the place of 
the epistle, it was ordered, that the Minister should say ‘* The por- 
tion of scripture appointed for the epistle.’? ‘The epistles and gos: 
pels in the communion office, as well as the lessons in the datly 
prayer, were taken from the new translation. The two exhostations, 
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that follow the Oblation prayer, were altered, and ordered to be read 
on the Sunday, or Holiday, preceding the day of the celebration of 
the communion, and not at the time when the people were assem- 
bled to receive it. In the prayer for the church militant here on 
earth, a thanksgiving was inserted, to make the latter part cor- 
respond with these introductory words, and to give thanks for all men. 
At the reading of the gospel, and at the recitation of the Nicene 
Creed, the people were ordered to stand, no directions about the 
attitude having been given in the old books. At the consecration of 
the bread and wine, marginal rubrics were added to direct the Mi- 
nister, as had originally been done in Edward’s Liturgy, but not in 
the latter books: And provision was made for consecrating more 
bread, and wine, should more of either be wanted. Some new ru- 
brical directions were placed at the end of the communion, and in 
many of the offices; whilst others, that were thought no longer nee 
gessary, were discharged. 

‘ In the office of public baptism of infants, was added the interro- 
gation, Wilt thou keep God’s holy will and conmandments, and walk in 
the same all the days of thy life? together with the answer; and in the 
collect preceding the act of baptising the child, the words * sanctify 
this water io ihe mystical washing away of sin”? were inserted. A new 
office vf baptism for those of riper years Was composed. The two psalms 
were prefixed to the lesson in the burial service. The forms of prayer 
to Le used at sea, tor the martyrdom of King Charles 1. and for the re- 
storalion of the Royal Family, were likewise added. Whoever will 
comprre the late book with the present, must discover various other 
alterations, most of which, however, are too minute to require pars 
ticular enumeration.’ 

The author then treats, with accuracy, on the following 
subjects —The Order for Morning Prayer—AIntroductory Sentences 
—The ExhortationmThe General Confession—TLhe Absolutionm 
The Lord’s Prayer—The Versicles—The Gloria Patri—Venite 
Exultemus-—The Psalms—The LessonseThe Hymn after the 
Lessons—The Benedicite, Benedictus and Jubilate Deom The 
Apostles Creed—The Nicene, and Athanasian Creeds—The Li- 
sany—The Collects, and other Prayers—TLhe Benedistion, &c.: 
on all which points the curious reader will find information, 
and the pious reader edification. Should it be maintained that 
Mr. S. has not advanced much that is new, it must be allowed 
that he has often given a new appearance to his matter; and 
his style is never affected, but always clear, and rarely tedi- 
ous. We have observed that the clergy of the Church of 
England have, in general, a phraseology peculiar to themselves; 
which does not always keep pace with the grammatical im- 
provements of our language, but which they seem, in some 
measure, to consider as ove mark of orthodoxy: mihil innovandum; 
and perhaps the language of the Liturgy itself, which they are 


constantly repeating, has not a little contributed towards this 
effect. 
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The Order of Evening Prayer being so similar to that of the 
Morning Prayer, Mr. Shepherd does not dwell so long on it; 
excepting of the article of b/olution; which he here treats 
more at length, and in a more critical and controversial man- 
ner. ‘This is, indeed, the most laboured part of the whole 
work; and we would recommend a thorough and attentive 
perusal of it to readers of every. denomination. Mr.S. is not 
one of those who consult only the writers of their own com- 
munion; he has carefully read the best Liturgists of every 
sect ; and he treats them, in general, with decorum and civility. 
Here and there a spark of over-heated zeal is discoverable, 
but it is soon extinguished; and on the whole Mr.S. is a moe 
derate man, and a charitable Christian.—On reading his de- 
fence of the Athanasian Creed, p. 268. et seg. we were tempted 
to think that he had forgotten the remark which, in a note p.xl. 
of his Introduction, he applies to old Hooker: ¢ Hooker ap- 
pears, here, to argue from the principle that whatever is estae 
blished, is right; and must be defendod, in whatever way it can? 

Mr.5. hints that, if this work should be approved by the 
Public, he may be encouraged to extend his E/ucidation to the 
Litany, Communion-office, aud other offices of the church; which, 
he supposes, might form such another volume as the present. 
We are of opinion that the reception, which this volume will 
meet, must encourage him to prosecute his plans; and we 
doubt not that he will be amply rewarded for what he has al- 
ready done ;—if rewards be always conferred on literary merit, 
in our Church. 

It may be proper to observe that several typographical errors 
disfigure this work; which, in a second edition, the author 
will doubtless rectify. Some of them, indeed, are so glaring 
that the reader can correct them from the context: but others 
may serve to mislead him, unless he be more than commonly 


perspicacious. Gred..s. 
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Aer. XVIII. The Five Men; or, a Review of the Proceedings 
and Principles of the Executive Directory of France; together 
with the Lives of the present Members. ‘Translated from the 


French of Joseph Despaze. By John Stoddart. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Jordan. 1797- 


wate the enemies of the French republic are, in almost 

every part of Europe, incessantly execrating the authors 
and supporters of the Gallic revolution, and attacking 
their private characters as well as their public conduct, the 
author of the present performance stands forth in vindication 
of the now prevailing party, and particularly of those distin- 


guished 
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guished leaders who compose the present Executive Directory 5 
whom, in conformity with the unceremonious language of the 
day in France, he plainly denominates THz Five Mzn: in 
open defiance of Rank and High Station, with all their former 
attendant titles and trappings. What opportunities M. Des- 

aze has had of knowing so intimately as he professes to know 
the real characters of these Directors of the republican govern- 
ment, we are not informed: but, in his details concerning their 
lives, actions, abilities, and principles, he is very circumstantial, 
discriminative, and decided ; pronouncing much in their favour, 
with the collected assurance of an advocate who is confident of 
gaining the cause for which he pleads. 

In executing the biographical part of his undertaking, the 
author traces the steps of his heroes (for heroes of greater or less 
comparative magnitude theyall are, inthehistory which he gives of 
them, ) from theircradles, to their seats at the Directory-Board ; 
and according to his portraitures, they are men of such powers 
and such principles, as promise fair to justify completely the 
choice of those who placed them in the important sphere in 
which they at present move. 

Foremost in this quintuple groupe of great men, stands 
Lerourneur, born March 15th, 1751. His father was a 
reputable gentleman of small fortune, who brought up this son 
to the profession of arms; and he was in the rank of captain 
at the time of the revolution. He was naturally inclined to 
study, and particularly devoted to mathematics ; and this bias 
probably carried him into the corps of engineers, in which 
‘he sustained his profession with honour.’ He embarked in 
the revolution on the most patriotic principles of liberty ; at 
the same time detesting the Robespierrean party and their san- 
guinary proceedings. Between him and that party the dislike. 
was mutual; and he narrowly escaped their vengeance. On 
the, downfall of that murderous horde, Letourneur very rapidly 
rose, by merit only, (as we are here assured) to the most im- 
portant public offices; which he filled with so much renntation, 
that he was soon advanced to the highest honour with which 
the state could reward his services. 

RewsELt is the next whose history and character are here 
given. _He was born at Colmar, in 1746; was bred to the law; 
and was early distinguished in his profession, by successfully 
pleading, as an advocate, at Paris in 1774, in the great cause 
against the: Duke of Wirtemberg. This being a cause in 
which the Rights of Man stood forwards as plaintiff, in op- 
position to the claims of despotism, it happily suited the 
genius and disposition of Rewbell, whose attachment to the 
principles of independency shewed itself long before the revo- 
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lution. He is represented as a man of great ability, plain, 
rough, and German-like in his manners, but with a frank and 
upright disposition, and actuated in every thing by ‘a generous 
and feeling heart.’—Being elected a deputy from Alsace, he 
distinguished himself in the Constituent Assembly, by an in- 
violable attachment to the cause of freedom ; by a well-model- 
led eloquence ; by an impressive logic ; and by an uncommon 
degree of information :=he occupied the president’s chair.’ 

We shall not follow the author through his circumstantial 
detail of the great and important offices which Rewbell filled, 
till at length he was appointed to the office of national direc 
tor. M. Despaze thus concludes his sketch of the hero of this 
chapter: £1 have considered Rewbell as a legislator, a com- 
missioner, a negociator$ in the character of governor he is not 
Jess admirable. ‘To the purity of his intentions and the firme 
ness of his principles, he unites that love of labour, that ac- 
euracy of judgment, that vigour of mind, that depth of. pene- 
tration, which characterize the real statesman.’ 

We come now to the account of REVELIFRE Lepaux, who 
was born at Montaigne, in La Vendee, April 25th, 1753. The 
author seems to have made a point of being minutely exact as 
to the birth of these gentlemen directors, because it has been 
given out that one of them (Barras) had not arrived at the age 
legally fixed, when he was appointed to that dignity. Lepaux 
was, like Rewbell, bred to the bar. He seems to have so 
industriously and successfully cultivated his profession, that 
in consequence of his acquirements and abilities he was 
honoured with the suffrages of a department (that of Maine 
and Loire), where all parties rendered justice to his morality, 
and was elected to the States General.’ He carried thither 
(adds this animated encomiast) ¢ that integrity of principles, 
and that energy of character, which he has since so often and 
so gloriously displayed.’ 

The author finishes his copious detail of the character and 
conduct of this eminent statesman in the following terms : 
‘As a private man, Reveliere —Lepaux equally deserves our 
homage. His inclinations are simple, his manners pure, 
his affections mild. He may serve as a model not only to the 
citizen, magistrate, or the legislator, but to the father, the 
husband, and friend. ‘Time, and his allotted destiny, will take 
from him a great portion of authority, and of honours, his 
guards, his palace, his directorial purple; but his virtue will 
remain, and he will have suffered no real loss.’ 

Pp. F. J. N. Barras furnishes the next portrait for this 
capital groupe; and in introducing him to our notice, the 
painter scems to be aware that he may possibly be apr 
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with exaggeration, or what may be called too high colouring : 
but lic utterly disclaims all intention to ¢ intoxicate with flattery 
the chiefs of the republic.’ ‘ We ought not,’ he adds, ¢ to 
deify Paul Francis John Nicholas Barras, but I think it of im- 
portance to render public the good which he has done, in 
order to give tranquillity to a people still alarmed,’ &c. 

Barras, he tells us, was born in the department of the Var, 
of a very antient and nodle family, June 30th, 17553 he was 
proclaimed a member of the Directory on the 2sth of October 
1953 consequently he was at that period 4o years and nearly four 
months eld. Had the report that he received his birth in the 
year 1758 been true, he certainly would not have been legally 
elicible to the office; and consequently all the acts of the 
Directory in which he assisted would have been void. 

Barras was bred in the military line, and has seen much 
dangerous service, particularly in the East Indies. After the 
revolution, he served as administrator of the department of the 
Var, and as civil commissioner of the army of Italy. Elected 
to the Convention, he obtained from it the title of Commis- 
sioner, and repaired to the department of the Lower Alps. 
Being hostile to the measures of Robespterre and his associates, 
he was consequently exposed to their hatred, the fatal con- 
sequences of which he would certainly have experienced, had 
they not dreaded his abilities. ‘ ‘Three times did they sign 
mandates of arrest against him, but the execution appeared 
hazardous; they dreaded the efforts of an impetuous despair, 
of atried and steady valour. Their timidity prolonged their 
suspense. Barras remained at liberty; and they had soon reason 
to repent of it.’ 

The writer observes, * that the moral character of Barras has 
been often sketched, but without producing a true portrait : 
it has been insinuated that he is disobliging, vindictive, and 
brutal. Not one of these epithets is applicable to him. His 
manners, without resembling those of the old court, are atten: 
tive and pleasing. He gives entertainments, not so much from 
inclination as from reason; because he thinks it right that a 
member of the government should be surrounded with a certain 
degree of splendour. His education was that of a soldier ; he 
does not pretend to be a scholar, and yet he converses and 
judges with propriety. He has the credit of having discovered 
tie merit of Buonaparte; his penetrating eyes perceived the 
hero under the modest veil of the soldier as yet undistinguish- 
ed.—In short, he has received from nature a sufficient goodness 
of heart to love virtue, a sufficient clearness of mind to dis- 


cern it, and a suilicient vigour of character to perform its dics 
tates.’ 


Z 2 Carnet 
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Carnor is the fifth member of the Directory, according to 
this arrangement. He was born May 13th, 1753, in the town 
of Nolay, in the department of La Cote-d’or, where his father 
exercised the profession of an advocate: He devoted himself to 
that of anengineer. Histime was divided between the abstruse 
sciences and the belles lettres, particularly poetry ; the pursuit of 
the latter serving as a relaxation from the study of the former. 
He wrote several mathematical essays, which, at the time of 
their publication, procured him honourable rewards, and which 
have lately opened to him the doors of the National Academy. 
Many prejudices against him have been formed, on account of 
the connexion which had subsisted between him and the bloody 
Committee of Safety: but his conduct as a member of the 
Directory has, it is said, overcome all that obloquy. We are 
here informed that he never acted in concert with his ferocious 
colleagues ; that he was preparing the defeats of the royal in- 
vaders, while the Committee were drawing up their lists of 
proscription ; and, in short, adds the author, ¢ he elevated our 
trophies, while the others erected their scaffolds” ‘The proof 
of these facts, it is affirmed, was long since established by a 
speech of Robespierre himself,—=* who thirsted for the blood 
of Carnot.’ In fine, M. Despaze employs several pages in 
quoting facts, and rehearsing arguments, to defend his hero 
from the imputation of being a sharer in the atrocities of the 
Robespierrean gang; and, on the whole, he does not seem to 
have been altogether unsuccessful: but for any man to have 
been in bad company is a misfortune not easily to be repaired. 

Of this director’s abilities as a public man, and as an active 
and powerful supporter of the republican cause, his biographer 
speaks in very high terms ; enumerating the important services 
which Carnot has rendered to his country, and by which he 
merited his elevation to the great rank and dignity to which 
he has been raised. M. Despaze compares him, in conduct 
and disposition, with the celebrated Syeyes; and the para'lel, 
lil €very view, turis out much in favour of the director. 

How far we may depend on the author of this encomiastic 
work for truth of representation, it is impossible for us to 
discover. ‘The French have been noted for excess of adulation 
when their Granps Monarques were the theme: but whether 
they retain this disposition to flattery, now that they have chief- 
tains of so different a complexion, is a question that should be 
deferred till the tumult of party is calmed; till the passions 
and prejudices of men have subsided, and reason has resumed 


her influence on the minds of a people who seem to have ac- 
quired a new character, 
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This entertaining and informing publication is written with 
energy and eloquence. The author appears to be a man of 
very good understanding, and well acquainted with the politi- 
cal circumstances of the country and of the times concerning 
which he writes. We understand that he has served in the 
army, but is now settled in Paris, as one of that class of men 
who are so well and so universally known under the denomina- 


tion of Gens de Lettres. Cr. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For MARCH, 1797. 


WEST INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
Art. 19. 4 Brief Enquiry into the Causes of, and Conduct pursued byy 


the Colonial Government, for quelling the Insurrection in Grenada ; 

from its Commencement on the Night of the second of March, to 

the Arrival of General Nichols, on the 14th of April17g5. In 

a Letter from a Grenada Planter to a Merchant in London. 8vo. 

pp. 204. 4s. Faulder. 1796. 

n our Review for February 1796, we gave an abridged analysis of 

a work intitled, 4 Narrative of the Revolt and Insurrection of the 
French Inhabitants in the Island of Grenada; an instructive but melan- 
choly recital, which cannot be read by any person without horror; 
nor, it is to be hoped, by men in power, without a serious application 
of the facts to the case of some others of our colonial possessions in 
the West Indies! The work before us is an historical detail of the 
same destructive and calamitous revolt, and is drawn up with suffi- 
cient skill and ability. It contains, however, but very little inform- 
ation which is not found in the narrative before mentioned; the 
chief aim of this author being to exculpate the French inhabitants, 
by — + the proceedings of the colonial government towards 
them. e ascribes, without hesitation, the ruin of the colony to the 
following causes: * The persecution of the adopted subjects; the 
feeble administration of Mr. Home; and, above all, to the weak 
and pusillanimous conduct of the President of the Council (Mr. 
M*‘Kenzie), after Mr. Home’s captivity.’ 

‘On these points, we must frankly declare that we are not warranted, 
by the facts before us, to concur in opinion with this author. The 
French planters must indeed have sustained unexampled provocation, 
and unheard-of-injury, to justify such a revolt and insurrection as the 
present. Lieutenaut-Governor Home, unfortunately, is not alive to 
answer for himself *; and concerning Mr. M‘Kenzie, the Presidenttof 
the Council, it appears that the Colonial Assembly have given such 
an honourable testimony in his favour, here quoted, as must certain] 
eutweigh the suggestions of anonymous censure ; for, on the 11th of 


May 1795, they resolved, 











* He was murdered by the insurgent Fedon, and his adherents ; 
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‘© That after the most mature and strict examination of the papers 
and various correspondence subjected to the perusal and consideration 
of this house, by his honour the president, it is the unanimous opinion 
of this house, that his honour’s unwearied attention to every part of 
the public service contained therein, his perfect and correct judgment 
in the formation of the different plans, as well as the earnest and 
steady determination in enforcing the execution of them, merit, in the 
highest degree, the approbation and acknowledgment of the legis. 
lature, and the society at large ; and that the failure of the various 
well-concerted plans, has not been merely owing to a chain of un- 
fortunate circumstances, but to disobedience of orders, and want of 
punctuality in the execution of them.” 

Of the loss of property sustained by this insurrection, the amount 
is stated at 4,500,000). sterling ; and the destruction of human lives. 
1S represented as follows: 

‘With regard to the inhabitants.—Of the British-born subjects 
eleven were murdered at Grenville in the night of the 2d of March, 
and fifty-three on the Sth of April at Morne-Vauclain ; and of these 
the Lieutenant-governor, and many others, were of the most respect- 
able inhabitants then in the island. Many also have fallen in action: 
and of the remainder, one-half have perished miserably from diseases 
proceeding irom fatigue, the want of accoinmodation, and even the 
necessaries of life when in health 5 and of those comforts when sick, 
so absolutely necessary to support exhausted nature under the ex- 
treme relaxation which constantly attends a convalescent state in that 
country. ‘The fate of those who may survive will be little less de- 
plorable. ‘The minor planters, and all such as were in any degree 
encumbered, are irretrievably ruined. Such of the greater and more 
independent proprictors as have credit in this country will probably 
attempt to re-establish their estates : yet, for that purpose, they must 
entangle themselves with debts, begin the world a second time, and 
at an advanced age return with their families, and settle again in a 
climate of late years so deadly noxious to European constitutions, 
that life even in the young and vigorous is scarce worth one year’s 
purchase, and from the insubordination among the slaves produced 
by the long continuance of the insurrection, subject to continual re- 
petition, which it cannot but cost years, and many lives, to subdue,’ 


A neat map of Grenada is prefixed. Baw” 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Art. 20. Specimens of Gothic Ornaments, selected from the Parish 
Church of Lavenham in Suffolk. On Forty Plates. gto. 183s. 
Large Paper, 11. 5s. ‘Taylor, Holborn. 1796. 

Every production that can, in any degree, assist in a revival of 
Gothic architecture merits encouragement: but we are anxious to 
see efforts well directed for that purpose. This style of architecture 
is, in its nature, founded on the laws of statics, as it relates to arches; 
which, in these works, are invariably produced with an cconomical 
attention to the quantity of materials; and hence arises its beautiful 
display of intersections, and of forms the most favourable for vacuous 
constructions. In good Gothic buildings, no lines occur but such as 
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arise from sound principles, and tend to the mutual aid of each other, 
and the benefit of the whole edifice ; and, consequently, they do not 
consist of a mere play of the designer’s fancy, as 1s too much ima- 

ined. ‘This subject merits the most accurate delineations, for such 
drafts will best afford opportunities for scientific investigation ; and 
instead of picturesque drawings, generally of monumental objects no 
way essential to the building, we do not cease to repeat our * wish 
to see artists direct their labours more to the component parts of the 
edifice, describing their measurements and intersections: for we may 
be assured that the beauty of these subjects of general admiration 
arises from the fitness of the parts to the object designed, in regard 
to construction. 

The following account accompanies this publication : 

¢ Lavenham is a market and clothing town, near Long Melford in 
Suffolk. The church, situated ona rising ground, is justly esteemed 
“the'finest specimen of Gothic architecture in the county. It was 
built by the Veres, Earls of Oxford, in conjunction with the Springes, 
arich clothing family, about the close of the fifteénth century, and 
the pews of these families are finished pieces of Gothic work, in 
wood ; the Oxford pew is now much decayed. The porch adorned 
with the Vere quarterings, and erected by John the fourteenth Earl, 
before 1529, is an elegant building ; as is the tower or steeple, 141 
feet high, on which are the arms of his predecessors. ‘The church 
is 156 feet long, and 68 feet wide. ‘The windows and various parts 
of the church are adorned with many coats of arms. It is built 
chiefly. with free-stone, the rest is of flint-work. ‘The ornaments are 
all elegantly cut, and boldly relieved. 

‘ These sketches, taken about 1790, originally for the amusement 
of an artist who then resided at Lavenham, when the parts generally 
were in good repair, are now offered to the public as a set of choice 
examples of Gothic ornaments, which may tend to guide the taste 
and to form the judgment of those who study this style of architec- 
ture, professionally, or as an amusement.’ 

The work contains a variety of beautiful forms, collected from 
many interesting parts of the building ; and, as far as general forms 
avail, it will prove of considerable utility to artists in works of this 


kind. Sann.-..s. 


Art. 21. Gothic Ornaments in the Cathedral Church of York, drawn 
and etched by Joseph Halfpenny, York. 4to. In Numbers, con- 
taining Five Plates each, published every Three Months. 6s. each. 
Taylor, Holborn. 

This is a specimen of well selgcted ornaments, executed with 
discrimination and an accuracy that demand our fullest approbation. 
The great variety of these subjects in Gothic buildings seems peculiar 
to that species of work ; it rarely haffpening that any two are exactly 
similar, although they should be in corresponding situations ; which 
evinces the great industry of those who designed them, and the taste 
of the age in which they were executed. These objects generally 
escape due examination, because such only remain as, being situated 
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sufficiently high to be above the reach of barbarous violence, are not 
easily observed ; and also because the custom of white-washing the 
insides of churches, an operation frequently repeated, covers the or- 
naments with a coat that gives them the appearance of coarse, ill- 
designed works: whereas, when cleared of this extraneous matter, 
they shew the greatest delicacies of the chissel, and minute imitations 
of nature. We are happy in every opportunity of bestowing our 
share of commendation on faithful delineations of the remains of an 
art, the practice of which is lost ; and which has a chance for revival 
only from the labours of ingenious men in developing its principles, 
and exhibiting its beauties. 

This work is intended to be completed in twenty numbers; of 
which seven are now before us, but two or three more are published. 
We have no doubt that the remainder will display the same excellence 
which distinguishes those that we have examined. s aun..5 


HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, &9c, 


Art. 22. The History of the County of Cumberland. 4to. pp. 326. 
Price to Subscribers, 7s. 6d. Law. 

This is the zhird* part of the,Cumberland history by Mr. Hut- 
chinson, and the frst of the second volume. Various are the articles 
of information and amusement with which the reader might be fur- 
nished from the pages now before us. He might be told of Woto- 
bank, or woe-to-this-bank, on which a remarkable story is founded, 
and which § produced an hasty, though elegant eflusion of Mrs. Cow- 
ley’s muse ;’—of WhiteeLaven, which, trom the mean estate of a fish- 
ing-creek, has arisen, within the period of 100 years, to a town of 
eminence for population, commerce, navigation, and wealth ;—of 
Workington, which has exceedingly and rapidly improved and flou- 
rished within the compass of a few years ;—of Aeswick, and the se- 
veral lakes which have so much engaged the public attention ;—of the 
village of Rosthwaite, secluded by its situation for almost one half of 
the year from the adjacent country ; and of Satterthwaite, where, in 
the depth of winter, the sun never shines ;—of coal-mines, copper-minegy 
wad-mines, or mines of black-lead, which are opened once in five 

ears, and which is generally supposed a mineral peculiar to Cumber- 
ae but we recollect that Mr. Collinson mentions its being obtained 
in some part of Somersetshire + ;—to all which might be added many 
particulars, as to soil, climate, agriculture, and natural productions ; 
antiquities, castles, family-seats, and churches. Biography also would 
not be wanting ; 1n which department we meet with characters in the 
higher, the middle, and the lower ranks of life, as also among Epis- 
copalians, Quakers, and other Dissenters; the whole number in this 
ie is about 25. Edmund Grindall, Archbishop of Canterbury 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, js one of the list ; Sir Joseph Banks, 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas A. D. 1740, is another; 


BS also Sir Joseph Williamson, a man of eminence in the last century ; 
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* For our account of the two former parts, making the ist volume 
of the work, sce Rev. for Sept. 1796, p. 30. 


f It has been said that it is found in New England, 
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Sir John Harrington of facetious memory; and Dr. John Dalton, 


known both asa poet and divine, but also renarkable for preparing for 
the stage the Comus of Milton, and with great industry searching for 
Milton’s grand-daughter, oppressed by age and poverty, and procuring 
her a benefit at Drury-lane Theatre in 1738, the profits of which 
were considerable. T'o these, other names might be added ; and none, 
perhaps, in the judgment of truth, more real’y respectable than the 

oor widow at Keswick, Mary Wilson, who in her 84th year (at 
the time of this publication) continued to maintain herself by the 
earnings of two shillings and sixpence each month: yet her house 
appears to have been always decent and comfortable; and when ad- 
vised to petition for some assistance, it is her constant reply,—* Nay, 
nay, I’il not be troublesome so long as I can work.’’—Thomas 
Tickell, Esq. * receives handsome notice, with a vindication in ane 
swer to the uncandid remarks of Dr. Johnson. 

The parish of Bromfield is the last of which we have an account 
in this volume: it is very well written, by a native, and immediately 
followed by the interesting narrative of Abraham Fletcher, a tobacco 
pipé-maker ; whose whole school-learning appears to have been con- 
fined to three weeks, at the moderate expence of three pence, but 
who, amid great obstacles, by persevering industry and self-denial, 
made very considerable advances, and attained a degree of celebrity. 

The style of this work, although multifarious on account of the 
numerous extracts, is generally in some degree commendable, though 
occasionally negligent; several erreta, not quite unimportant, we 
have noticed ; in one or two instances, we have thought superstitious 
customs rather too favourably treated: but the strain and spirit of 
the performance are candid and liberal. ‘The author must have em- 
ployed very considerable attention and diligence, in collecting and 
disposing the materials. Besides the observations which may be re- 
_ garded as critical, others of a moral, instructive, or entertaining kind 
are interspersed: so that, on the whole, the volume will probably 
be well received by the generality of readers. Several plates accom- 


pany the work. Hi 


L A WwW. 
Art.23. The Trial of Mr. T. F. Gillett, formerly Merchant at 


Bourdeaux, charged with going to France without a Passport, 
contrary to the Third Article of the Traiterous Correspondence 
Act. With his Address to the Public in Justification of his Con. 
duct. 8vo. pp.80. Jordan. 1796. 

If all the circumstances detailed in this pamphlet be correctly stated, 
Mr, Gillett has unquestionably been hardly treated ; but, before we 
can allow ourselves to form a decided opinion on the subject, we re- 
collect the impartial old adage which whispers in our ear, * Auds 
alteram partem.”’ 


Art. 24. Hints respecting Wills and Testaments. 8vo. pp.13. 3d. 
Phillips. 1796. 
The size of the present publication is small, its price is small, and 


* The Poct, and the friend of Addison. 
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so alsois its value; for it attempts to illustrate only that truth which’ 
has never been called in question, viz. the general expediency of 


making a will. SR. 


Art. 25. A Letter to the Right Honourable Sir Fames Eyre, Lord 
Chicf Fustice of the Common Fleas, on the Subject of the Cause 
Boulton and Watt v. Hornblower and Maberly; for Infringe- 
ment of Mr. Watt’s Patent for an Improvement of the S/eam Ens 
gine. By Joseph Bramzh, Engmecr. 8vo. 2s. Stockdale. 1797. 
Although a verdict has been lately given against the defendant, at 

Guildhall, London, Mr. Bramah (who appears to be intimately ac- 

quainted with the subject) here removes the cause into a court of 

criticism, and determines most decidedly against the plaintiffs; 
bringing the charges of insufficiency, inconsistency, and absurdity, 
against the specification on which Mr. W. obtained his patent.—We 
forbear to enlarge on the circumstances, as we undesstand that a far- 
ther discussion of the subject, m a ‘gal way, may be expected.— 

Meanwhile, this ingenious pamphiet will, probably, be eagerly pe- 

rused by adepts in this curious philosophical branch of mechanics. 


VOYAGES and TRAVELS. 


Art. 26. New Travels into-the Interior Parts of Ajrica, by the Way 
of the Cape of Good Hope, in the Years 1783, 84, and’85. 
Translated from the French of Le Vaillant. 8vo, 3 Vols. . il. 1s. 
Boards. Robinsons. 1796. - 
It could not be doubted that these entertaining and curious travels, 

of which, in the original, we have given an account in our Appendix. 

to vol. xx. N.S. would soon find a‘T'ranslator ; and we are glad that, 
they have met with one so well qualified for the task. M. Le Vail: 

Jant’s productions rank among the most respectable works in this 

class.—For our account of his frst Travels, see Appendix to M..R, 


vol. i. N.S. An, 


7 POLITICS and POLICE, 
* ¢Art. 27. An Bi. Copy of the Bill for the better Support and 


Maintenance of*the Poor, presented to the House of Commons, by 
the Right Honourable William Pitt, with the Amendments made 
inthe Committee. 8vo. 6d. Debrett. 1797. 

We are happy in finding that the attention of the public is seriously 
turned to the present system of the Poor Law, and that the Premier 
himself has come forwards with a plan for the regulation of the poor; 
as thus not only the importance of the subject, but the talents and 
rank of.the author of the plan, will fix the attention of the public 
upon it, and secure it a copious and elaborate discussion. The con- 
sequence must be beneficial. Ingenuity and penetration will be ex- 
bausted in displaying its perfections and defects. This will lead to 
much various and useful investigation. Old theories will be examined, 
and new theories explored, public facts considered, and private facts 
brought to view. By all this, the cause of truth and good sense will 
be greatly served ; and, whatever may be the fate of the present bill, 
it will-certainly have the effect of preparing the public mind for an 
abler discussion of the subject, in future. 


As 
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As to the present bill, indeed, we have no scruple in declaring our 
expectation that it will fall stul-born from its right honourable parent : 
the plan of it is more complicated than that of the present system, 
the expence of it would probably be double; and its execution, 
‘like that of the present laws, is made to depend on the good will, or, 
which is synonymous, the voluntary exertions of individuals. It is, 
however, a work of benevolence; and the treatment of its author 
should be such as will rather stimulate, than check, his future exer- 
tions. ** If he has failed, it has been in an attempt which no humana 
powers have hitherto completed.’’ 


Art. 28. Sketch of the State of the Children of the Poor in the Year 
1756, and of the present State and Management of the Poor in 
the Parish of St. James, Westminster, in January 1797. 8-0. 
1s. Stockdale. 

To this pamphlet the following address is prefixed: ¢ Parish of 
St. James, Westminster, 28th January 1797. The Public being 
much interested by the Bill now depending in Parliament for the 
better Relief and Employment of the Poor, the Goyernors and Di- 
rectors of the Poor of the said Parish of St. James think it may be 
useful and proper, upon the present occasion, to publish a sketch of 
their management, for the information of the public.’ 


We very much approve this publication, and hope that the example 
will be followed. 


Art. 29. Remarks upon the present State of the Poor. By the Rev. 
J. G. Sherer, A. B. Curate of Droxiord, Hants. 
Cadell jun. and Davies. 

This author proves that ‘ there exists no particular claim to the 
praise of benevolence in paying the poor rates ; and that this compre- 
hends not a full discharge of our duty towards the poor.’ * At pre. 
sent,’ he informs us, ‘ the price of labour is inadequate to the 
subsistence of labourers ; their necessities cannot be supplied by any 
efforts of their own; some additional supplies become indispensably 
necessary ; and the deficiency of wages is usually compensated by 
some allowance from the poor rates. But this (he contends) is an 
improper and injurious method of relieving them.’—-Why so? because, 
‘ poor rates are the exclusive property of the infirm and the aged.” 
Then let their wages be increased :—no, ‘this (he says) would af- 
ford a perpetual pretext for keeping up the price of provisions.’— 
Thus the worthy curate leaves us, like General Wolfe, in a choice of 
difficulties: but he is at hand with a remedy :—‘ Of every 50 acres, 
let half an one be applied to the benefit of the labouring man ;—it 
would not be impolitic to levy for the poor of a country parish, a tax 
on the rich absentees from the parish; it would be expedient to have 


Svo. I3. 


But..r. 


houses of relief erected throughout the kingdom; and funds esta- 


blished, after the manner of Friendly Societies.’ 
Wiser, nor easier. ' 


Art. 30. The Prevention of Poverty by beneficial Clubs, with Preliminary 
Observations upon Houses of Industry, and the Poor Laws. By 
Edward Jones, Esq. 8vo. 1s. Longman. 


Nothing can be 


in this sensible performancey the author shews the defects of the 


present 
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resent system of our poor laws, aud disapproves houses of industry. 

he plan which he offers is on the principle of the associations ge- 
nerally known by the name of Benent Clubs: but we entertain 
great doubts of the propriety of institutions of this kind under the 
sanction of law. 


Art. 31. A Letter to Sir William Pultency, Bart. Representative in 
Parliament for the Borough of Shrewsbury, containing some Ob- 
servations on the Bill for the better Support and Maintenance of 
the Poor, presented to the House of Commons by the Right Hon. 

y William Pitt. By J. Wood, Author of some Account of the 

Shrewsbury House of Industry. 8vo. 15. Stockdale. 

This is a temperate and able discussion of several of the most ob- 

jectionable parts of Mr. Pitt’s bill, ¢ ‘The outline of that bill (Mr. 

Wood observes) is evidertly taken from two excellent institutions, 

for the employment of the poor, established on the Continent ; the 

one at Munich, under the direction of Count Rumford ; the other 
at Hambureh, of which an admirable account has been published by 
the worthy Mr. Voght. But the situation of the poor in those cities 
is very different from their situation in this kingdom ; the active go- 
vernment of those establishments ts placed in very different hands ; 
and they are much better attended to than can possibly be expected 
under the regulations of the present bill. If, indeed, a Rumford ora 

Voght could be found, to execute the office of Manager of the Poor, 

‘in every district school of industry to be established throughout the 

kingdom, much fewer objections would lie against the present mea- 

sure.’—I'his is a sensible observation. 

Mr. Wood then examines the outlines of Mr. Pitt’s bill; states his 
objections to them, concisely, but forcibly ; shews the plan to be 
open to the grossest fraud and abuse ; and proves that it throws a 
grievous burden on the officers, and an intolerable expence on the 
public.—* Without the smallest disposition to exaggerate,’ he de- 
clares himself convinced that to establish, over the nation, the district 
houses required by the act, will require an advance of several mil- 
fons.’ 

He observes that the houses of industry are subject to the provisions 
of the bill; and he says that the regulations, which they have adopt- 
ed, are much better calculated to produce the effect of introducing 
industry, and thereby gradually reducing the excessive amount of the 

rrates. ‘This leads him to give a pleasing account of the House 
of Industry at Shrewsbury, in the direction of which, it seems, he 
is engaged. On the good effects of houses of industry, we acknow- 
lege that we have some doubts :—but, to apply to the author his 
own compliment to Count Rumford and M. Voght, if a Mr. Wood 
could always be found to execute the office of Director, much fewer 
objections would lie against such foundations. 


Art. 32. © Remarks on the Bill for the better Support and Maintenance of 


the Poor, now depending in the House of Commons. By William 

Belsham. 4to. 1s. Robinsons. 1797. 
Mr. Pitt’s bill is discussed in this pamphlet with ability, though 
with severity: yet, in one phrase, the author has allowed to Mr. 
Pitt, 
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Pitt, on this occasion, a degree of merit which | should have 
saved him from every harsh word. ‘¢ In fact this bill, Say Mr. 
Belsham,) contrary to what might be expected from Mr. itt, dis- 
covers much more of benevolent intention, than knowledge of life or 
reach of understanding.’ That a benevolent intention, and a spirit of hu- 
manity, evidently appear in every part of the bill, has been remarked 
by many of its readers and most intelligent critics :—Be then Mr. Pitt’ 4 
errors what they may, his exertions in respect of the present bill 
should be kindly received, and its defects courteously pointed out. 


‘¢ Peace to the strepent horn !” B ut..r , 


Art. 33. Examination of Mr. Pitt’s Speech in the House of Commons, 
February 12, 1796, relative to the Condition of the Poor. By 
the Rev. J. Howlett, Vicar of Great Dunmow, Essex. 8vo. 18, 
Richardson. 1796. 

One of the nicest questions respecting the regulation of the poor 
is the propriety of fixing their wages. We are informed by Mr. 
Howlett, that ‘ the whole of the objection to it receives a full 
refutation, from what has followed the act for restricting the wages 
of London Taylors. Were there any solid ground for the objection, 
we should have soon beheld a strange alteration in these gentlemen. 
Instead of those alert nimble personages they now are, they would 
have soon become moping, lazy drones, and silly stupid dolts.’?—The 
author says that * the only excellent part of Mr. Pitt’s plan appears 
to him, the appointment oi propey persons to report the state of each 


parish.’ Poor Mr. Pitt! 


Art. 34. 4n Abstract of some imporiant Parts of a Bill now 
depynding in Parhament, mtituled “ a Dill for the better Sup- 
port and Maintenance of the Poor,” with some practical Observa- 
tions on the Effects that will probably be experienced in many 
Parishes, particularly those that are large and populous, if the said 
Bill is passed into a Law. Prepared by a Committee of the Joint 
Vestry of the United Parishes of St. Giles in the Fields and St. 
George, Bloomsbury ; and printed by Order of the said Vestry. 
1797. 8vo. No DBookseller’s Name. 

This is an able statement and examination of Mr. Pitt’s bill, and 
highly deserves the attention of those who interest themselves in it.— 
We recommend, therefore, that the performance now under our 
consideration should be made more public. The observations in it, on 
the mode proposed by Mr. Pitt’s bill for making up the deficiency of 
wages, are very judicious. The scheme of the parochial fund seems, 
the writers say, to have been suggested by the general prevalence of 
the institutions called the Friendly or Benefit Societies, but appa- 
rentiy without any knowlege of the principles on which these societies 
are managed and supported. On the clause of the District Fustices, 
they observe that such magistrates will have more business thrown 
on them than they can possibly execute ; as it is no exaggeration to 
assert that they will have more than 500 orders to make, every week, 
for one populous parish only; and the elerk’s' fee, at 1s. for each 
order, will amount to £.1300 per annum. They declare the clause of 
allowances to the poor more pregnant with mischief and impolicy 
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than any other part of the bill. They point out many other ruinous 
consequences likely to follow from it ; yet they assert, at the same 
time, that they confine these observations to a tew, only, of its ra- 


dical evils. But. “! 





Art. 35. Strictures on Mr. Burke’s Two Letters, Sc. Part I. 8vo. 
is. 6d. Robinsons. 1796. 

Among the various replies that have been made to Mr. Burke’s late 
‘¢ Letters,” the present tract appears, dn the whole, to be generally 
regarded as one of the most, if not the most complete. —As, however, 
it now seems too late for us to re-enter the gloomy depths of political 
argument which have already been explored, on this memorable oc- 
easion, we shall content ourselves with a general report of the pre- 
sent performance: at the same time exhibiting a specimen of the 
writer’s manner, in an extract from his concluding reflections on the 
aim and tendency of Mr. Burke’s publication : 

‘ To prevent this desirable object *, an object equally necessary to, 
and equally sought for by both countries, is the sole and avowed pur- 
pose of Mr. Burke’s letters. An unauthorized individual, and con- 
fessedly against the wishes both of the government and the people, 
he has audaciously attempted to interpose an insuperable barrier to 
all reconciliation. With a rude and unhallowed voice, he has broken 
in upon those deliberations, on the result of which depends the de- 
stiny of his country, aud perhaps of Europe. Hopeless of inculcat- 
ing upon others his sanguinary and outrageous purpose, he comes 
forwards himself to carry it into execution. Well apprized that a 
nation can feel only through the individuals that compose it, he in- 
cessantly labours on the one hand to exasperate the French govern- 
ment, and the French nation, by every indignity that language can 
convey, and on the other, to instigate his countrymen to eter- 
nal hatred, and eternal war. The very title of his book, and the 
appellation of the “ Regicide Directory,” incessantly applied to the 
executive government of France, arg a suilicient indication of his ma- 
licious purpose.’ 

‘ It is wonderfully, and no doubt wisely directed by the author 
of nature, that from the same soil and climate from which some plants 
draw their healthful and nutritive juices, others collect a poison the 
most destructive to the human race. It would seem too as if the hu- 
man character displayed a similar diversity, and that some were in- 
tended by a natural rectitude and benevolence of disposition, to select 
from surrounding circumstances, causes of peace, charity, and good 
will, whilst others can deduce from the same circumstances, only the 
motives of hatred, envy, jealousy, and destruction. Wherever the 
latter disposition appears, there is no proceeding so open and gene- 
rous, no transaction so honest, no purpose so virtuous, as not to afford 
food for its malignity. With whatever it comes in contact, it ap- 
propriates it by a kind of chemical affinity, to its own nature; and 








¢ * The union of the wise, the moderate, and the good, in both 
countries [England and France], in their efforts to terminate the 
present contest, ere yet the door of reconciliation be for ever 
closed.’ P. 72. 
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f it does not find, creates in every thing around it, gall and bitter- 
ness. 1 shall not press on my reader the application « f these remarks; 
but I confess, it has always appeared to me extraordinary, that the 
same man who persevered during a long course of years, in instigat- 
ing the people of America to resistance against this country, and, by 
measures which in these days would infallibly have brought him to 
the bar of a criminal court, encouraged them to the defence of their 
independence, should, when a similar cir umstance occurred in France, 
and when there was every reason to presume this great and desirable 
event might be accomplished without contention and without blood- 
shed, have excited a general outcry against the attempt. That the 
case of America and France are exactly similar, will not indeed be 
pretended ; but the difference between them was such, as upon all 
reasonable grounds, should have redoubled the energies of his mind 
in favour of the latter. If the actuating principle of Mr. Burke, had 
been a gencrous and disinterested love of liberty, it is not possible 
ihat he should have beheld the rising eflorts of the people of France, 
with the obliquity of jealousy, or the frown of hostility ; Nay, it is 
not possible that he should not have felt that prepossession in their fa- 
vour, that solicitude for their success, which in the early part of the 
revolutions agitated the bosoms of those who had been his associates 
in the cause of freedom. But, when the moment of decision arrived, 
” & °Tavas then, O shame! O trust how ill repaid! 


He with a perversity without precedent in the annals of apostacy, 
seized the operative moment to pour his drug into the healthful mass, 
and it curdled into poison. From that instant, his exertions to pro- 
loug, and by all possible methods to increase the calamities of the 
war which he had excited, have been unremitting and successful, and 
lest some more fortunate combination of circumstances, some return- 
ing gleam of human commiseration for human sulicrings, should lead 
the contending partics to Hsten to the voice of reconciliation, he se- 
dulously collects the ingredients of discord from every passing trans 

action, and hoards up the phial of his vengeange, till the moment 
when it is most likely to produce its effect. Ardent and impassioned 
in the cause of Freedom in America, whilst the assertion of that free- 
dom led to contention and to blood ; equally impassioned against the 
liberties of France, and prolonging by evcry means in his power, the 
duration of the war, his character acquires a degree of consistency 
which his opponents have unjustly refused to his pretensions.—Tros 
Tyriusve, it is not the cause, that interests him—Alternately the ad- 
vocate of liberty or despotism, just as his support or his opposition 
may serve to keep alive the flames of discord, he acts up to the cen- 
stitution of his nature, and in the economy of the moral world, per- 
forms an unwelcome, but perhaps an inevitable part.’ 

Art. 36. Mr. Burke's Conduct and Pretensions considered. 8vo. 15. 

Allen and West. 1796. 

This pamphlet affords a notable instance of the liability of man to, 
censure his iellow-man, for a fault by which the censurer bimself is emi- 
néntly characterized. ‘I'he present writer talks of the glowing ima- 
gination of Mr. burke seducing him iato orator‘cal thapsody ; yet of 
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the style of this pamphlet we may say, in the language of Juniv@jp; 
«“ Masks, hatchets, racks, and vipers, dance through its pages in' 


eS 


all the mazes of metaphorical confusion.’”? Seldom, indeed, have 


‘we seen such a chaotic jumble of images; such a labyrinth of words 
and strange phrases, without a clue to any argument. G2 


Art. 37. 4 General Reply to the several Answerers, Kc. of a Letter 
written toa Noble Lord. By the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 
Svo. 2s. Allen and Weft. 1796. 

An unwary reader might imagine that Mr. Burke himself had here 
descended into the arena, undauntedly to oppose his single arm to 
his numerous antagonists ; since the title-page is so wechal and the 
Style is so adapted, as to excite this idea. Yet we have not the 
slightest faith in such a supposition; and we can only consider the 
pamphlet as a not unsuccessful imitation of Mr. Burke’s least flowery 
style, and application of his mode of argument. ‘The writer vindi- 
cates Mr. B. on every point on which he has been attacked, and par- 
ticularly on the score of consistency. 

Notwithstanding the diametrically opposite tendency of the two 
pamphlets, and the difference of the composition, we cannot help 
suspecting that some degree of affinity subsists between the author of 
this reply, and the writer of the publication noticed in our preced- 


ing article. Gr.2. 


Art. 38. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. Wm. Curtis, Lord Mayor of the 
City of London, on the National Debt and Refources of Great 
Britain ; in Reply to Paine’s ** Decline and Fall of the English 
System of Finance.”? By Simeon Pope, of the Stock Exchange, 
Gent. S8vo. pp. 73. 28. Stockdale. 1796. 

When wars are protracted, and taxes rapidly accumulate, it would 
be some consolation if we could be assured that the back of the na- 
tion was fully adequate to sustain the enormous burdens which the ne- 
cessity of circumstances imposes. Mr. Pope’s pamphlet is designed 
to afford us this pleasant assurance, and to counteract the effect of 
what he calls ¢ desponding ditties’ on the public mind. According 
to this gentleman, the prosperity of Great Britain, so far from being 
in its decline and near its fall, is rapidly advancing, and ¢ the pillars 
of its support are as firm as the rock of Gibraltar.’ Nor, it must 
be confessed, does he simply assert this: by some estimates and 
comparative views he labours to get it admitted as a fact; and it 
must be allowed that he has taken considerable pains to throw some 
rays of light over the national picture. He contends that, when the 
funding system began, there commenced also a system of progressive 
prosperity ; that our ability to pay taxes has kept pace with the pro- 

ss of taxation; and that the country, so far from being in an in- 
solvent condition, is in a situation, respecting its wealth and re- 
sources, truly to be envied. 

In support of these assertions, he endeavours to prove how greatly 
the riches of the nation have increased since the year 1697. At that 
period, ‘the yearly income of the nation, as stated by the famous 

regory King, of land, labour, &c. was but 43,500,0001.,’ while 
according to Mr. Pope its present ycarly income amounts to —— ) 
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ef 200,000,0001., and the whole value of the national capital to 4000 
Millions. Now presuming this to be the truth, or something near it, 
he deduces from it the following corollaries: 1st, T hat an annual col- 
lection of the revenue, amounting to 20 millions, 1s pregnant with no 
alarm, since it is not two shillings in the pound of the annual income 
of the people. 2dly, That the interest paid by Government on the 
national debt, (exclusive of the trading companies, ) not yoy 
11,665,4401., is consequently but a fraction more than one shi - 
fing in the pound of our annual income. 3dly, That such extensive 
and increasing property loudly demands every exertion of Govern- 
ment and the country, to protect it during the war, and to procure 
‘ its security for the future. 

To this pleasing statement of our resources, Mr. P. adds that we 
have a prospect of indemnifying ourselves for the expences of the war. 
Alas! here Mr. Pope undoes ail. ‘This is a prospect which, we be- 
lieve, the Minister has absolutely abandoned; and no doubt such an :: 
idea, thrown out in the present pamphlet, will induce most readers 
to think that Mr. Pope has been a too flattering calculator ; and that 
his financial and commercial observations must be taken, not cum 
grano salis, but with the contents of the whole salt-cellar. Mo ~y: 


‘Art. 39. Lujuries of the Public the Cause of Famine. By W.As 
8vo. pp.8. 2d. LEaton. 

The author of this little tract professes himsclf an enemy to in- 
closures, but he has by no means well considered and digested his 
subject. He imagines inclofed land to be less productive than 
open or commonable land, which ts not the case ; and he supposes 
that there would be required 18,000 poles of ditching and hedging 
io inclose 3000 acres, and that this at ros. per pole would cost % 
10,0001. but by what arithmetic does he make 18,000 ten shillings 
equal to 10,0001. ? or who could have told him that 18,000 poles of 
fencing were equal to 18,000 square poles, or 112 acres? In- 
closures in some instances may be attended with disadvantages to the 
poor, and, in others, afford no profit to those who have promoted 
them: but in general, we believe, where the soil is good, and care 
has been taken to exonerate the cultivator from the burden of tithe, 
they have been beneficial, and could not have tended to raise the price 
of provisions. pe 


Art. 40. 4 General Address to the Representatives of Great Britain, 
on important National Subjects, agitated at the present Period. 
By an Elector, M.A. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 1797. 
Among the important questions here discussed, that most interest- 

ing one,—interesting to almost half of the habitable globe !—vespecting 

the continuance of the present wide-wasting war, forms the main sul- 
ject; and the author scruples not to determine it, decidedly, in the 
afirmative. His talents and information appear to have qualified 
him, in no inconsiderable degree, as a political writer, for the great 
decision, as far as speculation in the closet is of moment. Whether 
he will be able to make many converts among those of his readers who 
have hitherto considered this blocdy contest as not only unnecessary 
but unjust, we cannot ventwre to foretell: but we observe that ke 

Rev. Marcn, 1797. Aa adduces 
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adduces many arguments (which those wlio differ from him in opi- 

nion may not be able easily to refute) to prove that if the war wag 

wrong at first, it now,—since the unlucky termination of Lord 

Malmesbury’s embassy,—appears perfectly right for us to proceed,—till 

France shall be induced to treat for peace, on fair and reasonable 

terms. [The great difficulty, however, will be to convince either 

party what are fair and reasonable terms.|] Ina word, tlie writer 
aims at nothing less than a clear demonstration that ¢ the war mus¢ 
be supported.’ 

Art. 41. The Call of ihe House, or a New Way to get into Place, 
in which the Beauties of French Composition and Elocution are 
critically discussed, and fraternaily addressed to the Members of 
Opposition, in the House of Commons. By Scriblerus Republi- 
canus. Svo. Es. Owen. 11796. 

This Scriblerus Republicanus is certainly no descendant of our old 
friend Martinus Scriblerus, who, in the days of our youth, so often 
rumpled the muscles of our cheeks. We have perused this attempt 
at wit without a single smile: for, in truth, we can find no wit in 
bringing together a string of extravagancies, uttered by individuals 
among the French, and recommending them as models of revolution- 
ary eloquence to the mmitation of our British orators. BE. 


Art. 42. Plan of Defence against Invasion. Proposed by Captain 

James Burney, of his Majesty’s Navy. Second Edition. In which 

a material Objection to the Plan, as before printed, is considered, 

and provided against. 4to. 6d. Robinsons, &c. 

The principal feature of this plan is, that in London, and in all the 
neighbouring counties, and in all the counties on the southern and 
eastern coasts, or (if deemed necessary) im every county near any 
part of the coast round the island, an account should be taken of 
every male inhabitant in each parish, of whatever description, be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 55, capable of bearing arms; and that alf 
such persons should be required to attend, at atime and place ap- 
pointed by each parish, on one forenoon in each week, for the first 
three months, to be embodied and exercised; and, after the first 
three months; on one forenoon in each month; during the time of 
war: but that when immediate danger is apprehended, the times of 
exercise should be more frequent. In periods of peace, it would be 
sufficient to embody the persons enrolled once in a year, merely to 
ascertaim them existence, and to render them acquainted with the 
division or company in which they are severally stationed. Other 
circumstances of regulation, obviating objections, preventing need- 
less inconveniences to the persons enrolled, &c. are pointed out ir 
the pamphlet. 

‘ The peculiar benefit of such a regulation (says Captain B.} 
would be, that in addition to the standing force, an army of more 
than 200,000 men could be called out at a few hours notice, with- 
gut any one being required to stir from his habitation till the mo- 
ment his assistance is wanted, except at the appointed times of ex- 
ercise; which would be a constant regulation against danger from 
invasion, and be not only security against any actual attempt, but 
against ‘any enterprize of the kind being ever attempted.’ 
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The principal objection, considered and obviated in the second 
edition, scems to be the appearance of subjecting every one to military 
Jaw; and to prevent this, Captain B. proposes a less rigid execution 
of ordinary military regulations, and lenient pecuniary penalties for 
non-attendance, &c. . 

Some observations are added respecting the navy, and concerning 
the peculiar situation of Ireland at the present moment, with reference 
to the offer said to have been lately made by a personage of the first 
rank, to take on himself the government of that island. 

Many sensible remarks eccur in this seasonable and temperate 
pamphlet. Perhaps Captain B.’s plan would be found less objec- 
tionable than the measures lately adopted to meet the exigences of 
the moment : —but he has made no provision for any additional force 


to act as cavalry. G > = 


IRELAND. 


Art. 43. Observations on the present State of Affairs in Treland ; 
suggested by a recent Report, that the Office of Concession and 
Pacification was to be entrusted to his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. 8vo. pp. 46. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 

The discontents in Ireland, which the pacific and conciliatory 
system of Lord Fitzwilliam seemed likely to have dispelled, have of 
late revived in so formidable a shape, and have borrowed so many new 
terrors from the threatened invasion of that kingdom, that they have 
become matter of deep consideration and serious alarm to all sober 
and thinking men. In our last Number, we quoted some admirable 
observations on this subject from the masterly pamphlet of Mr. 
Erskine. The iagenious and elegant little work before us seems to 
have been occasioned by a report, for some time very generally pre- 
valent, that the Prince of Wales was to be the bearer of the olive 
branch to our fellow-subjects in Ireland. Whether this report be 
true or false, we have no means of determining :—but we do not 
hesitate to say that nothing, in our humble opinion, could be 
more desirable than such a mission. It would be an act of wisdom 
aud justice done in the most gracious and politic manner. It would 
give lustre and strength to the monarchy, relief to the faithful people 
of Ircland, and firmness to the bands which, we trust, will long hold 
together the various parts of the British empire. The cordial 
alliance of Ireland is of more value than that of all the Powers which 

ver were subsidized by Great Britain.—It is to be purchased with- 
out a subsidy,—by an act of grace and justice. 

The great and critical importance of the subject, as well as the 
excellence of the composition, induce us to bestow more space on this 
pamphlet than we are accustomed to allow to productions of so small 
a size. Such of our readers as have not already had the pleasure 
of perusing it, will certainly thank us for extracting the following 
passage: 

‘To sum up the particulars of this momentous discussion, it is 
the opinion of persons the most likely to exercise an incorrupt judg- 
ment, and possessing the best means of local information, that things in 
ireland are come te that peint as to admit of ne delay. The prospect 
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every day assumes a more terrible and portentous gloom. Letters 
from all parts describe, in the most desponding terms, the anxiety of 
the good, the hopes of the bad, the mute sullen discontent which 
pervades all orders of the society. The outrages of the peasants, 
and the horrors of military execution, have recommenced in the 
North. But these are not the symptoms which, to the most pro- 
found observers, inspire the greatest alarm. There seems to reign, 
in the largest part of the community, that sort of menacing calm 
which precedes the tempest ; that awful stillness which Tacitus has 
painted to the life in the first book of his history : ¢ Mon tumultus, non 
quies quale magni metus &F magne ire silentium est.’ tis not peace ; it 
is not war: it is the gloomy silence of sullen terror and rankling re- 
sentment. He surely must have firm nerves, he must have a heart 
composed of stern materials, who, contemplating such a scene, look- 
ing forward to the passible consequences in the present ferment of 
men’s minds, in the present afHicted condition of the empire, while 
so many awful monuments of the vicissitudes of human affairs lie 
scattered round hrm, is not induced to pause on the brink of the pre- 
cipice, to sacrifice his passions to Ins duty, and mstead of irritating 
the evil, labour to soothe and assuage it. The voice of the public 
has pointed out the mechod m1 which this desirable end can be most 
effectually and becomingly accomplished: it is a method easy in the 
operation, certain of success, called for by the patient, attended by 
no probable dange*. Shall it not, then, be adopted? Shall it be 
said, to the disgrace of the present times, that under the pressure of 
a conjuncture the most awful that ever hung over the fortunes of an 
empire; when all orders of men feel, or affect to feel, the imminency 
of the danger, and the necessity of every exertion of public spirit to 
avert it, the littic passions still triumphed over the great, the jobb and 
the intrigue went on with unabated perseverance, and patriotism 
served only to round a period, or trick cat a peroration. Such in- 
fatuation of prothgacy would be <qualled only by those sublime 
desperadoes who are said to plunder carcasses under the breath of 
pestilence, and pick peckets m the midst of an earthquake. Let 
us, then, hope that more generous sentiments will animate our states- 
men, that they will give up the game of petty ambition to the awful 
dancers of their country ; or, tf this be too much to expect of the 
public spirit of these days, that they will, at least, defer it to a more 
convenient season, and not exhibit the indecent spectacle to the world 
of intriguing ministers, and a tottering empire. This surely is not 
too sanguine a hope to cherish of the unrivalled orator who presides 
cover those councils which his immortal father directed during the 
most brilkant period of our annals. As some of his colleagues seem 
to think public virtue merely an amusing subject of declamation to 
a school boy, and a specious decoy to romantic fancies, J will not 
pay them so unacceptable a compliment as to suppose they possess 
any. But to the son of Lord Chatham, I may address myself in the 
words of Cicero: “ Respice queso aliquando rempublicam: quibus ortus 
sis, nun quibus cum vivas considera”? Let him not sink to the level of 
his present company ; let him rise to the altitude of his father’s glory. 
"Fhis he can do only on the wiags of a generous and aspiring virtue. 
Ty 
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The conjuncture requires on abilities: it requires more; it re- 
quires a soul unwarped by little views—-comprehensive like the in- 
tcrests which are to be protected—magnanimous like the spirits of 
those heroes who founded or retrieved the fortunes of empires. In 
such times cunning is its own bubble; intrigue defeats itself. The 
petty object for which the pilot stec:s among sands and shallows 1s 
lust in the general shipwreck, and the pilot himself is drowned. 

‘Mr. Pitt is certainly not of that order of souls, whose native ha- 
bitual narrowness no conjuncture can expand, whose coarse blunt ob- 
stinate cunning no argument can tempt out of the gloomy, puzzling 
maze in which they love to grope. His mind is intimately con- 
versant with the elegincies of ancient and modern literature. He 
has drunk deeply at the sources of polite and liberal erudition. , His 
eloquence flows like a rich majestic river, into which a thousand 
streams have potted their tributary waters. Gifted with such en- 
dowments, adorned with such accomplishments, trained up in such 
studies, imbued with such a taste, his whole character and conduct 
should relish of the institutions by which he was formed, and the 
perfections which they have conferred. The school should appear 
in the style of the master. It is not allowed to him to be mean, 
little, and yroveling. Wisdom and virtue have undeniable claims 
upon him from the blood which flows in his veins, and the gifts 
which the propitious gods have poured out upon him. Let him, 
then, rise to the dignity and pre-eminence for which he is designed. 
Let him at length taste and dwell on the relish of true ambition. 
Let him feel, let him indulge those lofty aspirings which are suitable 
to such natures. The circle of a single life, of an age, is too confined 
an horizon for a soul like his. Let him embrace and grasp the most 
distant posterity in one close system of sublime benevolence. The 
remote descendants of generatious yet unborn, shall unite his name 
to those of the heroic saviours of nations, and the god-like benefac- 
tors of mankind. But if he is determined never to enter on this 
course, which sound well-judged self-interest points out—if he is 
to exhibit a fresh instance of brilliant endowments wantonly abused, 
and talents which should have saved a state perverted to its destruc- 
tion:—may that destruction, wiich he would contrive for us all, 
fall singly on his own head, and they who might have been tempted 
to iniquity by his prosperity be warued and deterred by his punish. 
ment,’ 

This passage is a faithful specimen of the whole tract. In an age 
of violence, the sentiments of the author are moderate.—In an age 
of affectation and glare, his style is chaste.—In an age of such licen- 
tious Innovation in language, that the idiom of our ancestors is in 
danger of being forgotten by their posterity, his composition is a 
model of pure and genuine English.—If the rage for novelty in words 
and phrases be not speedily discountenanced and checked, it wi!l 
soon be great praise of a pamphlet to say of it, as we can of the 
present, that it would have been intelligible to Dryden and Swift, to 
Addison and Bolingbroke. We may add on this occasion, that, as far 
a3 We Can trust our own taste and judgment, the present performarce 
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would not only have been understood but relished by those great 


masters of our language. 
POETRY, &c. 
Art. 44. Ode on the Departing Year. By S. T. Coleridge. 4to. 


p- 16. 1s. Parsons. 1796. 

The higher species of ode is the genuine offspring of enthusiasm. 
The imitated enthusiasm of a cold and artificial imagination will never 
roach its tones of fancy and feeling; and all the mechanical tricks 
of abrupt transition, audacious metaphor, unusual phraseology, &c. 

roduce nothing better than turgid obscurity and formal irregularity. 

t would be easy to produce examples, and from high authority too, 
of miserable waste of effort in attempts of this kind; which, indeed, 
are so ‘commonly unsuccessful, that a reader of taste is very apt to 
turn over, in a miscellaneous collection, every piece which he sees 
marked with strophe and antistrophe. 

The writer before us, however, will not be thought, by any one 
who is acquainted with his former compositions, defective in that 
first essential of subline poetry, ardent conception ; and the present 
effusion, faulty as it may be from extravagance in some parts, and 
from haste in others, wi!! never be read without the emotions which 
true genius alone can call forth. For the*hurry with which it was 
written, the author has, indeed, a better apology than is generally 
urged. The departing year would not stop for him; and when he 
first thought of addressing tt, he could not stay to polish and revise 
his lines till the new year and new events had obliterated its traces. 
With respect to the strain of sentiment, we doubt not that Mr. C. 
has poured out the deliberate feelings of his soul, and would reject 
with scorn the excuse of precipitation. If general philanthropy has 
made him look with detestation on the schemes of policy in which 
his country is unfortunately engaged, and the warmth of an inge- 
nuous mind has dictated adequate expressions, he certainly would not 
acknowlege the apparent want of patriotism to be his fault ; and he 
has taken care to assure us in sober prose, that, ¢ although he pro- 
phecies curses, he fervently prays for blessings.’ 

As a specimen of the poem, we shall copy the first two strophes ; 
and we shall be deceived if they do not excite a desire in the real 
lovers of poetry to peruse the whole: 


¢ Spirit, who sweepest the wild Harp of Time, 

It is most hard with an untroubled Ear 

Thy dark inwoven Harmonies to hear! 

Yet, mine eye fixt on Heaven’s unchanged clime, 

Long had I listen’d, free from mortal fear, 

With inward stillness and a bowed mind : 

When lo! far onwards waving on the wind 

J saw the skirts of the Departinc Year! 
Starting from my silent sadness 
Then with no unholy madness, 

Ere yet the entered cloud forbade my sight, 

I rais’d th’ impetuous song, and solemniz’d his fight. 
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¢ Hither from the recent Tomb ; . 
From the Prison’s direr gloom: 
From Poverty’s heart-wasting languish ; 
From Distemper’s midnight anguish : 
Or where his two bright torches blending 
Love illumines Manhood’s maze ; 
Or where o’er cradled Infants bending 
Hope has fix’d her wishful gaze : 
Hither, in perplexed dance, 
Ye Woes, and young-eyed Jays, advance } 
By Time’s wild harp, and by the Hand 
Whose indefatigable Sweep 
Forbids its fatefal strings to sleep, 
i bid you haste, a mixt tumultuous band! 
From every private bower, 
And each domestic hearth, 
Haste for one solemn hour ; 
And with a loud and yet a louder voice 
O’er the sore travail of the common earth 
Weep and rejoice ! 
Seiz’d in sore travail and portentous birth 
( Her eye-balls — a pernicious glare) 
Sick Nature struggles! Hark—her pangs increase ! 
Her groans are hornble! But 6! most fair 
The promis’d Twins, she bears—Equatity and Peace !’ 


Some striking lines to a young man of fortune, who had aban- 


doned himself to indolent melancholy, close this short publication. Ai 


Art. 45. Peace, Ignominy, and Destruction: a Poem. By Mr. Jer- 


ningham. Inscribed to the Right Hon. Charles James Fox. 8vo. 
is. Rivingtons. 1796. 


While Mr. Burke is beating the double drum to call the nation to: 


arms against Regicide, Mr. Jerningham accompanies him with his 
slender fife, to the tune of Peace, Ignominy, and Destruction. The 
burden of the song is the sacrilegious barbarity of France. ‘The 
picture which the poet draws is darkened with every shade of horror 
that fancy, aided by passion, could paint. The poetry labours with 
stiffness, and often hides itself in obscurity. We will not, however, 
be so rude to Mr. Jerningham’s muse, who has on former occasions 
afforded us better entertainment, as not to give her an opportunity 
of making her appeal to the judgment of our readers in the following 
passage : 
« My anxious eyes solicit still in vain 

Some sign that might my failing hopes sustain ; 

Some sacred altar, rob’d in spotless white, 

Where candour’s priest performs the genial rite ; 

Where long-tried statesmen, fraught with wisdom’s lore, 

Whose hair the hand of peace had silver’d o’er, 

With learned fathers sway’d by virtue’s rule, 

Whom peace hath tutor’d in religion’s school ; 
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Where, pensive as they walk’d, the holy breeze 

Flew through the shady cloister, whisp’ring peace. 

For these best pledges, other scenes arise— 

Th’ enchanter’s cauldron smites my wond’ring eyes! 

Behold a troop of ghastly shapes advance 

In frantic mood, and form a horrid dance ; 

Now bending low, these haggard forms of hell 

Breathe the dark pray’r, and mutter the dread spell; 

And now into the turbid stream they throw 

(With imprecations big with future woe) 

The galling tears that flow’d from beauty’s cheek, 

The voice of agony, and terror’s shriek, 

The blood that trickl’d from affliction’s dart, 

The sighs exhaling from a broken heart, 

The burst of anguish, murder’s piercing cry, 

The screams that hurried thro’ the midnight sky, 

The famish’d infant’s deep expiring groan, 

The dungeon’d victim’s solitary moan, 

The clotted hair which desperation tore, 

The milk of murder’d mothers streak’d with gore, 

The plaint of mnocence, the virgin’s pray’r 

Which the rude ravisher consign’d to air, 

The hallow’d edicts by religion plann’d, 

And holy wedlock’s desecrated band, 

Behold the infernal sorcerers urite 

To close their incantation’s fearful rite, 

And leering cast into the vase profound, 

The likeness of two skulls which once were crown’d!’ 

Mr. Fox may not, perhaps, think himself much indebted to Mr, 

j. for the compliment to his candour in inscribing to him a poem so 


adverse to his principles. E 
g 


Art. 46. The System, a Poem: with Notes. In Five Books. By 
the Rev. Joseph Wise, Rector of Penhurst, Sussex, and Curate of 
Poplar, Middlesex. Vol. J. 8vo. pp.g2. 2s. Richardson. 
The want of a sufficient number of subscriptions has induced the 

author to publish only the First Book of this intended work. In this 

he boldly advances into the theological mazes of the introduction of 
evil, ¢ fixed-fate, free-will, fore-knowledge, absolute;? which topics 
he treats considerably at length, but without throwing any additional 
light on these subjects ; of which the importance has mvited, and the 
obscurity has baflled, the most patient and laborious investigations of 
the _— geniuses and the most acute reasoners. The eternal 
contradiction between the existence of evil, natural and moral, and 
the supreme perfections of a Being of infinite power, knowlege, and 
wisdom, remains in full force. We apprehend, too, that the poetical 
merits of this work are by no means sufficient to entitle it to any 
lace among the treasures of British bards; no higher rank-can be 
allotted to it than a metrical version of Euclid would deserve, halting 
on uneven feet, and with such rhimes as angle, circle; ratie, propor- 

tion; wrath, death 3 Ke. | 
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The following passage is a fair specimen of the poetry, as well as 
a summary of the doctrines ; which we submit to the judgment of 
wur readers : 

* From God the system rose, entire in all 
Virtue and bliss ; but liable to fall. 
Bestowing life, with liberty endu’d, 
He free obedience claun’d for perfect good ; 
That perfect good might by obedience stay, 
Or might by disobedience pass away ; 
Because probation he did most intend, 
To serve his glory, as the sovereign end. 
If will had virtue free from vice maintain’d, 
Bliss free from woe would endlessly have reigu’d; 
But will by sin the state did overthrow, 
Inducing vice, provoking doom to woe: 
Will is the origin, false will alone, 
Of all the evil in creation known. 
« Evil, thus brought, shall in probation’s course 
Spread with heredial and promiscuous force, 
"Tal retribution, to adjust prepar’d, 
Deal individually due reward. 
This suits probation’s fall: the fleeting pain 
Conspires to retribution’s endless gain : 
Like stripes of love, lo, probative pain, death 
Warn from retributive—the strokes of wrath. 
For retribution the grand close must be, 
With settled happiness or misery. 
‘ Offence in one a curse to many gave 5 
Desert in one with grace will many save. 
God calls to good in life and death, now laid 
In our probation ; granting gracious aid. 
In retribution all, who well explore, 
He wili redeem from evil evermore ; 
And will the rest, who his behests contemn, ? 
To farther evil evermore condemn. 
His dispensations thus, by hate and love 
Becoming hin, will his high glory prove.’ ; 
Such, adds the poet, ‘ is the plan in revelation’s view.’ A. AN. 


Art. 47. Poems by Thomas Hoccleve 3 never before printed : Select- 
ed from a Mb. in the Possession of George Mason. With a Pre- 
face, Notes, and Glossary. gto. pp. 113. 6s. 6d. Boards. 
Leigh and Sotheby. 1796. 

Of the multitudinous porers in black literature, Tyrwhitt by his 
edition of Chaucer, and Steevens by his edition of Shakspeare, have 
rendered a permanent service to the British public :—The poems of 
Spencer still await the help of a learned editor: but there are tasks 
which, however well performed, cannot hope to obtain praise, nor to 
extort gratitude; which neither furnish to the historian a clue 
through the labyrinth of ignorant ages, ror unlock the portals of the 
inchanted gardens of genius. Of this kind is an inigualeas edition of 
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the stupid stanzas of Thomas Hoccleve. We doubt not that tise 
manuscript, from which these poems are selected, once belonged to 
Henry Prince of Wales, son to James 1.—We doubt not that it 
came into the hands of the editor at the well-known auction of Dr. 
Askew’s manuscripts in 1785 :-——-We doubt not that these six poems 
are the least disgusting of seventeen which are still extant; that they 
were probably composed about the year 1400, or soon afterward; 
that they have been printed off with attention ; and that those varia- 
tions from the manuscript oriyinal, which consistency required, have 
every where been marked in Jialies: ~ We are sure that the glossary 
is better made than most others;—and we hope that, with these con- 
cessions, the editor will not require us to waste the time of ovr 
readers by the transcript of more of such trash than is contained in 
the following lines : 

¢ Remembre his worthynesse * I charge thee, 

flow ones at London desired he 

Of me, that am his servant and shal ay, 

‘T’o have of my balades swich plentée, 

As ther weren remeynynge un to me, 

And for nat wole I to his wil seyn nay.?— &c. &c. 

Tay. 
Art. 48. Quashys or the Coal-blask Maid: a Tale. By Captain 
Thomas Morris. 8vo. 1s. Ridgway. 1796. 
A negroe love-story, which bears reference to the slave-trade, is here 
but indifferently told; and the merits of the poetry must be confined 
to those of correct rhimes and easy versification, A At 
e . 
{ 


MEDICAL and CHEMICAL, &c. 
Art. 49. Medical and Chemical Essays. Containing Additional Ob- 


servations on Scurvy, with Cases and Misecllaneous Facts, in Reply 
to Dr. Beddoes, and others, who have supported the Pneumato- 
chemical Pathology of the Author in his former Work. Communi- 
cations from New South Wales, on Scurvy and other interesting 
Subjects. The Case of 2 Blue Boy belonging to his Majesty’s Ship 
London, who died at Haslar Hospital, with the Appearances on 
Dissection. Thoughts on the Decomposition of Water, and a 
Method of preserving it pure and sweet in long Voyages, with 
Experiments. By ‘Thomas Trotter, M. D. Physician to his 

Majesty’s Fleet under the Command of Admiral Richard Eart 

Howe. 8vo. pp. 155. 38. 6d. Boards. Jordan. 

Of Dr. Trotter’s former work on the scurvy, we have given an 
account in our Rev. vol. Ixxiv. p. 316; also of the second edition 
of that work, much improved ; see vol. xu. N. S. p. 264. The pre- 
sent brief additions are chiefly of a practical nature. They tend: to 
confirm his position, ‘ that scurvy is produced from a deficiency of 
vegetable matter alone,’ by proving, from fact, that impure air will 
not of itself occasion this disorder, and that it is curable only by fresh 
vegetables, or their acid in a natural state. This last truth, which 
we conceived to have been before as decidedly established by various 
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writers as any one point in the practice of physic, is so fundamental 
to the true theory as well as to the successful treatment of the scurvy, 
that it may faiyly be admitted as a test of any medico-chemical doc- 
trines advanced on the subject. 

The letter from Mr. Laing, surgeon at the settlement in New 
South Wales, contains some particulars worthy of remark: but, from 
its epistolary form and miscellaneous contents, it seems. rather mis 
placed among § medical and chemical essays.’ There is nothing in 
't, as we think, so worthy of the notice of those who are vested with 
authority over their fellow-subjects, as the view which it affords of 
the sufferings necessarily endured by the convicts in their -_ trans- 
portation te their place of punishment :—sufferings which take from 
this novel mode of disposing of criminals all pretensions to any im- 
provement on the score o humanity. What must a considerate 
man think of the following description of one of the transport ships? 
in the orlop of the Pitt transport, where 450 convicts were crammed 
together, (¢ too many,’ Dr. T. thinks, ¢ by one half,’) the thermo- 
meter stood at 80, when it was only 67 in the shade ondeck. Small 
pox, fever, dysentery, and scurvy among these poor wretches, who 
were farther tormented with ulcers in the legs proceeding from 
their irons, and with want of water, fill up a scale of human misery, 
which we are truly grieved and ashamed to note as a consequence of 
British jurisprudence. 

The case (oddly enough intitled) of a d/ve boy is of alad of 14, 
who, with difficulty of breathing and thoracic complaints, became 
cold and livid, and died anasarcous. On dissection, it appeared that 
the circulation of the blood through the heart and lungs was ob- 
structed by large concretions in the right auricle. 

The thoughts on the decomposition of water, and on a method of 
preparing casks for sea use, begin with a Ictter which Dr. T. sent 
in January 1792 to the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 
on the subject of seasoning casks for preserving water; the rationale 
of which he supposes to depend on exhausting that principle of the 
wood which favours the decomposition of the water ; and this he pro- 
posed to do by previously steeping the staves in putrid water. ‘The 
additional letter relates to the practice of charring the inside of the 
casks, in order to make them keep water sweet ; a method long fol. 
lowed with success by Mr. Raikes the master-cooper at Portsmovth- 
yard, and which Dr. T. supposes to act by interposing a coat of 
indissoluble matter between the water and wood, and thereby pre- 
venting the decomposition of the former by the latter. He strongly 
recommends this practice for imitation. 

In the preface to this work, the author has published severe stric- 
tures on the medical attendants at Plymouth Hospital. We have 
been favoured with letters in refutation of these charges: but, as the 
subject seems pregnaut with circumstances of a personal nature, with 
which we do not choose to trouble ourselves nor our readers, we shall 
here close the present article; observing, en passant, that this is not 
the only instance in which the public are obliged to Dr. Trotter for 
his attention to the welfare of the British Navy; vid. “ Essay on 
the Medical Department,” &c. Rev. N. S, vol. 1. p. 230. 
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“Art. 50. On Rheumatism and Gout; a Letter addressed to Sir 
(>. Baker, Bart. M.D. &e. &c. By John Latham, M. Db. 
Svo.. pp. 8o. 2s. Longman. 1796. ; 

The proximate causes of diseases ave involved in such impenetrable 
obscurity, owing to our very imperfect knawlege of the minutes parts 
of the animal economy, that those physicians, who have seriously eng 
deavoured to improve the practical part of their profession, havg ale 
most entirely abandoned such disquisitions to the professors and stu- 
dents of the schools, and have contented themselves with piain rea- 
sonings from manifest phenomena, aud care.ul inductions from expe- 
rimental proofs of the juventia and Jedeutiz. In fact, to establish 
any one point relative to these affections of the vascular and nervous 
systems, in their extremest ramifications, which are the immediate 
sources of discase, would (if at all possible) require a series of the 
most accurate and laborious investigations, aided by all the anatomi- 
cal, physiological, and chemical knowlege that we possess ; and no- 
thing can be more futile than the bare guesses of even the most Ingre- 
nious men into operations so recondite, and in which fancy has such 
uncontrolled licence of supposition, ‘lhe theories concerning rheu- 
matism and gout are, as every medical mquirer knows, extremely 
vague and contradictory ; and the differences of their symptoms from 
those attending other inflammatory diseases are, as every one has 
observed, very great, and practically important. This being the 
state of medical opinion, it is vain for any one to imagine that he has 
gained ground by disputing concerning the exact application of the 
term inflammation to denote the swelling, pain, heat, and redness of 
the affected part in these diseases; since no rational physician em- 
ploys the term for any other purpose than to express this assemblage 
of circumstances, without deducing from it more than his knowlege 
and experience warrant. 

Dr. Latham’s theory concerning rheumatism, by which he labours 
to prove it zof an inflammatory disease, is, that ¢ its seat is in the 
exquisitely fine and slender radicles of the lymphatic vessels ;? which, 
im consequence of cold applied to the surface, and constringing the 
series of the lymphatic system in general, become incapable of trans- 
mitting their contents, and undergo a preternatural distension. This 
obstruction communicates itself to the surrounding vessels, and thus 
are formed the tumour, heat, redness, &c. attending a rheumatic 
paroxysm. Dr. L. surely needs not to be informed that by many 
theorists all inflammation has been attributed to obstruction; and 
that whether it begins in the lymphatic vessels, or in the capillary 
arteries, can be of little consequence, provided that in its progress 
the obstruction or accumulation extends to all the neighbouring ves- 
sels, which the augmented bulk and redness of the part seem to render 
a matter of visible demonstration. What new indications of cure 
can be derived from so slight a deviation from the common mode of 
theorizing on the subject, it is not easy to say: but certain it is that 
the loose and general remarks concerning the curative means usually 
employed, which occupy a considerable part of this pamphlet, have 
little to do with any novelty or peculiarity of reasoning in the author. 
Chronic rheumatism is by him, as by so many others, attributed to 
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the remaining debility of the once over-distended vessels ; whence the 
use of stimulants, tonics, &c. As to gout, he considers it as so 
very much the same with rheumatism in its seat, progress, and ter- 
mination, that any difference of treatment suggested can only arise 
from that experience which, in fact, directs all practitioners of a cer- 
tain standing. ee 
We cannot say much in commendation of the style of this Letter, 
as it is called,) which in many parts is too florid and metaphorical 
‘a the sober simplicity of science, and sometimes fails in point of 
eorrectness. 
NOVELS. 


Art.s1. Edmund and Eleonora: or Memoirs of the Houses of Sum- 
merfield and Gretton. By the Rev. Edmund Marshall, A. M. 
8vo. 2 Vols. ros. 6d. Boards. Stockdale. 1797. 

The introduction to these volumes informs us that the author is 
advanced in years, and has long been tormented with the gout; that, 
on various accounts, he thinks less severely than sume rigid censors 
respecting the class of writings called Novels; and that it was to 
beguile the hours of pain and confinement that he composed the 
present work, which is his first essay, and will most probably be his 
last. Of its merits he soeaks with much modesty, relying more on 
its moral tendency, than on its claims to literary supereminence. 

Such being the circumstances under which these memoirs appear, 
it would be unfeeling and unjustifiable to exercise on them the seve- 
rity of critical exan:ination. ‘They are characterized by the circum. 
stances of their origin, for they appear to be the production of an 
amiable and benevolent clergyman, unacquainted with the artifices of 
a practised novel-writer, and little versed in the machinery of incident 
and the developement of plot. ‘lhey display no solicitous accuracy 
and studied graces of composition: they present no agitating obsta- 
cles to the desires and pursuits of the persons introduced: but the 
path of life is plain and open before them, and they are all (with 
little exception) gifted with every virtue and accomplishment, and 
basking in the suashine of fortune. It 1s impossible not to observe, 
also, the irequency and complacency of the author’s descriptions of 
festive entertainments, rural diversions, and the luxurte+ of opulence. 

The principal merit of the work, indeed, must be allowed to con- 
sist in its morality, as inciting te—by displaying—acts of enlarged 
benevolence, general wisdom, political integrity, and a well judged 
{though not perfect) system of education. ‘The clerzy owe thanks 
to their worthy brother for the delineation of an useful and respect- 
able individual of that profession, in avowed opposition to the cha. 
racter of an unprincipled priest in Mr. Cumberland’s novel intitled 
Arundel: of which work, see an account in M. R. vol. Ixsxx. P- 332- 
Art. §2. Private History of Peregrinus Proteus, the Philosopher. By 

C. M. Wieland. Translated from the German. 312mo. 2 Vols. 

pp. 300 each. 73. Od. sewed. Johnson. 1796. 

_{r our xvuith vol. p. 523, we observed in general of the writings 
of this author, that they are accused of inculcating a hopeless epicu- 
sim, and are justly reprehensible for the frequent introduction et 
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scenery licentiously voluptuous. To the latter charge, especially, 
the novel before us is certainly obnoxious. On its plan and conduct 
we may perhaps eniarge when the corrected editien of the original 
shall reach us. 

The prose of Wieland is not easily translated with felicity: but it 
is an object that great writers should be rendered with attention. 
To give an idea of thie quality of this version, we transcribe a para- 
graph taken at random, with a few critical insertions : 

Vol. % p.130. * How? Surely not the Menippus of whom the 
erazy Damis, in his travels of Apollonius, relates the most insipid of 
all gossiping stories, (nursery-stories,) the story of the Empuse 
(Empusa, according to Porson, who first naturalized the word) or 
Lamia, which, for making (in order to make) this Menippus fall in 
love with it (her), assumed the form of a beautiful woman of Phe- 
nicia, built a magnificent house, and pushed the matter between her 
and her sents J lover so far, as to make a wedding of it ; when, 
on the entrance of the dear wonder-worker (a new word, coined in 
the fair mint of English analogy, and preferable to the thaumaturgus 
of Jortin) Apollonius, who came quite unexpected to the nuptial 
feast, he caused the whole enchanted banquet, with all the gold and 
silver vessels, and all the servants, to vanish away; and compelled 
the poor bride, in tears and trembling, and chattering of teeth, to 
confess that she was one of those spectres with which nurses used to 
threaten their froward children, and had attracted the good-natured 
ged Menippus to her only for the sake of making him fine and 

at, and then eating him up alive; asshe, and the other lamias, her 
sisters, were great lovers (very keen fanciers) of young well-fed men, 
because they (who?) had such pure blood? Was it the same?” 

What is become of the nursery-tone so studiously observed in the 


whole original paragraph ? Tay. 
RELIGIOUS amd POLEMICAL, 


Art. 53. Five Discourses, containing certain Arguments for and 
against the Reception of Christianity by the Antient Jews and 
Greeks. Preached at Croydon, in Surry, by John Ireland, A.M. 
Vicar of the said Church. To which are subjoined, Hlustrative 
Notes. 8vo. pp. 168. 35. 6d. Boards. Faulder. 1796. 

It has always been deemed, by the learned advocates for the Chris- 
tian religion, an important object to assign adequate reasons for its 
rejection by the great body of the Jews, in whose antient scriptures 
the coming of the Messiah was predicted; and by the learned and 
enlightened among the heathen, to whom the absurdity of Pagan 
superstition could net but be manifest, and who might have been ex- 

ected to lend a ready attention to so rational and sublime a system 
as that of the gospel. While infidels have triumphed in these facts, 
as furnishing an invincible objection against the divine origin of Christ- 
ianity, its more judicious and candid defenders have telt and con- 
fessed the diffculty which pressed on them from this quarter, and 
have employed much Icarning and ingenuity in solving it. Besides 
the solutions which have, in course, appeared in general defences ot 

Clisistianity, and in occasional discourses from the peus of Barrow, 
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Tillotson, Clarke, Secker, Jortin, and others, an excellent treatise 
was written early in this century by Mr. Weston, on the Heathen 
Rejection of Christian Miracles. 
in the present ingenious discourses, Mr. Ireland resumes the subject, 
on grounds somewhat different from that of former writers. Those con- 
siderations, which might have prepared the minds both of Jews and 
scans for the reception of Christianity, he places in Opposition to 
she circumstances which in fact led them, respectively, either to with- 
hold their attention from its evidences, or to contemplate the system 
with prejudice and aversion, and to reject it without examination. 
From the antient Jewish history, it is shewn that the Jews were 
impelled, by their perpetual political depression, and by the constant 
unton of religion with their secular concerns, to expect a spiritual in 
preference to a temporal Messiah. A sufficient reason 1s, however, 
assigned for their rejection of Christianity, jin their preconceived 
notion of a temporal sovereignty, arising from 2 false interpretation of 
their scriptures. The speculative Greek is then shewn to have been 
required, by his established habits of rezsoning, to receive the history 
of the Gospel with full credit, and to admit its moral system as supe- 
rior to any that the world had produced ; whereas he was, im fact, 
led to a hasty and unfair rejection of Christianity, by a dread of the 
strict morality which it enjoined; by an aversion to the exclusive au- 
thority which it claimed; by contempt for its persecuted professors ; 
by a predilection for a system of philosephy contradictory to the 
doctrine of Christianity; or by an attachment to Pagan superstitions. 
‘The argument is maintained with a degree of ingenuity, which 
would have done the preacher credit before an academic audience ; 
and authorities are introduced in the notes, with a variety that shews 
extensive reading, and with a pertinency which evinces sound judg- 
iment. E ° 
Art. 54. Sermons on the Character of Christ. By John Martin. 
Svo. pp. 456. 7s.6d. Boards. Martin, No. 432, Oxford-strect. 
This volume of sermons appears to be the production of a well- 
meaning man, who has too much zeal to value knowlege, and who, 
provided he can support his reputation for orthodoxy, cares little 
what becoines of his charity. He has chosef a theme richly fraught 
with moral instruction ; yet in travelling from the Incarnation to the 
Ascension, he has scarcely gathered a single lesson of practical 
utility. The whole is either mystical rant, or trifling declamation, 
weakly conceived and incorrectly expressed; from the perusal of 
which we can promise our readers little either of pleasure or profit. E 
° 


Art. 55. Sermons by James Gillespie, D. D. late Principal of St. 
Mary’s College, in the University of St. Andrew’s. Published 
from the Author’s Manuscript by George Hill, D.D.  8vo. 
Pp- 390. 5s. 4d. Boards. Vernor and Hood. 1796. 

Fashion, who holds so imperious a sway in almost all human affairs, 
ventures to exercise her authority even in the church, and presumes 
to fix the length and determine the form of sermons. Our pious 
ancestors sat with delight while the preacher filled up his hour, and 
patiently saw him turn the hour-glass for a second: they counted the 
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number of heads iuto which he divided his discourse, and, after 
ninthly and tenthly had passed over their ear, waited, without murs 
muring, for the application. In these days of frozen zeal, a pitiful 
half-hour is the utmost that either the preacher or the hearer can de- 
vote to this fatiguing business ; and, in a polite auditory, the sound 
of first, secondly, and thirdly, would be insufferable. When our 
readers are told, as we inform them on the authority of the editor, 
that one of these sermons only was composed about twenty years ago, 
and all the rest at a much more remote period, they will immediately 
conclude them to be ofd-fashioned; and such, in all respects, they 
will on perusal be found. ‘The preacher not only takes his fexima 
practice not yet, mdeed, quite obsolete—but makes frequent quotas 
tions, from a very old-tashioned hook. ‘Uhe system which he follows 
is as oldas the Westminster Confession of Faith, and the Vhirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England ; and, as many are willing to be- 
hieve, much older. His divisions and subdivisions are in the good old 
textual method of the Scotch divines and English nonconformists, of 
the last century: the style, because we cannot fiid in Dr. Blair’s 
Lectures a suitable epithet, we must venture, on our own authority, 
to call puritanical ; which in old times, for aught that we know, may 
have been a very good style ;—and, as to length, though they may not 
quite reach the standard of the fast-sermons in the time of the Long 
Parliament, they are far beyond the dwartish measure of the present 
day. 

We do not say all this to depreciate the value of these sermons, 
which, in truth, we think very good of their kind: but merely be- 
cause we wish it to be clearly understood for what class of readers they 
are adapted. ‘¢ What one class,’ as the learned editor justly observes, 
¢ will peruse without interest, may meet the wishes and the needs of 
another 3’ and old-fashioned sermons, such as these, will not fail to 


be admired by ‘* some quantity”? of old-fashioned readers. E 
e 


Art. 56. Sermons translated from the Original French of the late Rev. 

” og Saurin, Pastor of the French Church at the Hague, 

fol. VI. On Sacramental Occasions. By Henry Hunter, D.D. 

Pastor of the Scots Church, London-Wall. 8vo. pp- 364. 6s. 

Boards. Dilly. 

Of Saurin it is unnecessary for us at present to give an opinion: 
his name is well known; and his merit, as an eloquent preacher, 
has been long admitted. Many of his sermons were some time ago 
presented to the public in the English language by Mr. Robinson, 
of whose translation, in_five volumes selected from faelve, of which 
the original consists, our readers will find an account in M. Ra, 
vol. Ixxu. Dr. Hunter undertakes the continuation of the design 
which Mr. R. left unfinished; and he publishes this volume with an in- 
timation of his mtention to proceed, if the reception given to this 
specimen should afford him sufficient encouragement. Without en- 
tering into an invidious comparison of the present with the former 
sn ot we give it as our opinion that Dr. Hunter’s style of com- 
position in his own sermons renders him particularly well qualified for 
the task of translating Saurin, From the manner in which the pre- 
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sent volume is executed, we entertain a hope that the Doctor will not 
want sufficient inducement to complete the work. Ez, 


Art.57. Three Sermons, inscribed to the Friends of Peace, Reason, 


and Revelation. By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 

I2mo. pp.102. 2s. 6d. sewed. Messrs. White. 1796. 

We are ambitious of being ranked among this writer’s dedicatees. 
as pointed out in his title-page ; and, as far as the sentiments of his 
sermons are adapted to promote peace, to encourage the legitimate 
exercise of reason, and to diffuse the benefits of revelation, none of 
his readers will more heartily concur in commending them. This isy 
we are persuaded, their general tendency. The first discourse, 
preached to a benefit society, very properly recommends philanthropy, 
and endeavours to reconcile tlie poor to the evils of life, and particu- 
larly to our national calamities, by shewing that they are the disci- 
pline of Heaven for our sins. ‘The second 1s political, and is intended 
to shew that governors ought to be wise men; and to prove that true 
wisdom will confirm this country in its adherence to its old systems, 
without listening to the dictates of false philosophy, which (accord- 
ing to the picture here drawn) is bringing France to ruin.—The third 
inculcates the lessons of pious submission and obedience. 

The author deals largely in exaggerated description, and in tinsel 
clitter: but the former we impute to his zeal for peace, reason, and 
revelation, and in course readily pardon: the latter we ascribe to the 
warmth of juvenile fancy, which will naturally cool: we therefore 
eave the deiects of this preacher to the correction of time and expe- 
rience. EB. 


MILITARY. 


Art.58. 4 Treatise on the Discipline of Light Cavalry, with annexed 
Plates, by Capt. L. Neville, of the 13th Regiment of Light Dra- 
goons. 8vo. pp. 64. 11 Plates. 4s. Boards. Egerton. 1796. 
This treatise is admirably calculated to fulfil the purposes which 

it professes. The instructions contained in it are concise, plain, and 

easy, and will be particularly acceptable at a period in which so many 
corps of light cavalry are forming. 

Contrary to the too general practice of rough-riders, Capt. N. 
anxiously recommends gentleness and humanity, as the surest means 
of training both the horse and the recruit. His sentiments on this 
head are so congenial to our own, that we with pleasure transcribe 
them : 

‘ It should be generally understood, that art, and not force, suc- 
ceeds best with all horses, and with all riders. ‘That every rider must 
be patient and temperate with his horse ; and every teacher eminently 
so with both. That it is best to prevent the possibility of restiveness 
and anger in the horse, by a suffictent preparation of previous lessons 
and that both man and horse should be duly prepared before they 
proceed to anew one. Lessons should be short and lively, so as not 
to weary the mind or body of man or horse: they should be finished 
correctly by patience and perseverance. Let the misunderstood part 
of a lesson be tried again, and a few steps only being obtained, ha!t— 
and dismiss the rider or the horse. Thus it will remain on the mind, 
being the last act.’ : 


Rey. Marcu, 1797. Bb The 
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The same humane spirit and good sense pervade the whole book. 

_ Attention to the following caution, in halting after a charge, may 
‘make the complaint of rupture less common among the dragoons, 
¢ On this occasion the men’s bodies should lean back more than 
usual, and the fork, or seat, be pressed close to the centre of the 
saddle. Rupture is very frequently the consequence of a man’s body 
leaning forward at the moment of a halt.’ 

Captain Neville slizhtly hints at the weakness of those commanding 
officers of cavalry, who, unmindful that the Aorse-exercise is their 
principal object, are only anxtous to excel as foot: but when it is 
considered that this perverseness is carried to a ridiculous height, and 
that nothing can be more preposterous, we think it ought to be 
severely censured. 

In the foot drill,—which, though it ought not to be made the 
grand object in a corps of cavalry, must still be performed with at- 
tention,—the author recommends thirty inches as the length of the 
pace in marching: but, as the ordinary pace of the infantry is only 
twenty-eight, and the light dragoons are generally men of short sta- 
ture, we doubt the propriety of giving them a longer step. 

Captain N. advises wheeling by divisions of threes, in executing the 
different horse manceuvres, instead of the established method of divi- 
sions of fours; and he advances several good reasons for his opinion. 

In reviewing a little military treatise, it may seem hypercritical to 
point out trifling particularities of expression: but, as it is our duty 
to guard the purity and correctness of the English language, we 
would just observe that the author generally uses the corruption "fis, 
for it is. 

We might give extracts from this useful work: but we rather 
wish to recommend an attentive perusal of the whole, as a very ap- 
propriate publication, to those of our readers who are interested in 
cavalry discipline. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 59. 4 Letter to the Lord Bishop of Worcester, occasioned by 
his Strictures on Archbishop Secker and Bishop Lowth, in his 
Life of Bishop Warburton, now prefixed to the —— Edition 
of that Prelate’s Works. By a Member of the University of 
Oxford. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 1796. 

As the picturesque gardener, in the formation of moral scenery, 
gives elevation to particular spots by sinking or lowering the ground 
all around them, so the biographer often attempts to exalt and to 
augment the fame of his favourite character, by diminishing the re- 
putation of his contemporaries and competitors. This, however, is 
not ingenuous ; and it seems to indicate abilities and attainments not 
above the common, (to use the Bp. of Worcester’s not very elegant 
expression, ) when such a practice is adopted. In writing the Life of 
Warburton, this was besides altogether unnecessary. His orb of litera- 
ture shone too bright to render it expedent to draw a veil over those 
of Archbishop Secker and Bp. Lowth. © It was with much concern, 
therefore, that we read the degrading mention made of these learned 
prelates, in the biographical pretace of Dr. Hurd, ( Bp. of Worcester, ) 
to his splendid edition of Dr. Warburton’s works ; and we cannot but 
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approve the gentlemanly and judicious strictures contained in the letter 
before us :—the author of which preserves all respect for the character 
of the right rev. biographer, makes a proper allowance for the effu- 
sions of friendship in a work of this kind, and even honours the ge- 
nerous enthusiasm of the Bishop’s sentiments in behalf of Dr. War- 
burton. At the same time, he evinces the most laudable zeal in the 
cause of the two great men to whom, he conceives, with the learned 
world in general, the Bp. of Worcester has not done justice. Of 
Bp. Lowth the right rev. biographer thus spoke : 

«¢ His reputation as a writer was raised chiefly on his He- 
brew literature as displayed in those two works, his Latin Lec- 
tures on Hebrew Poetry and his English Version of the Prophet 
Isaiah. The former is well and elegantly composed, but in a vein of 
criticism not above the common; the latter, I think, is chiefly va- 
luable, as it shews how little is to be expected from Dr. Kennicott’s 
work, and from a new Translation of the Bible for public use.” 

Archbishop Secker was damned with similar faint praise. 

“© Dr. Secker was a wise man, an edifying preacher, and an ex- 
emplary bishop. But the course of his life and studies had not qua- 
litied him to decide on such a work as that of the Divine Legation, 
Even in the narrow walk of literature he most affected, that of cri- 
ticising the Hebrew text, it does not appear that he attained to any 
great distinction. His chief merit lay in explaining clearly and po- 
pularly in his sermons, the principles delivered by his friend Bishop 
Butler in his famous book of The Analogy, and in shewing the im- 
portant use of them to Religion.” 

The letter-writer ably replies to and refutes these statements: he 
proves that Lowth was above she common, and that Secker moved in 
somewhat more than a narzow walk of literature, and was possessed 
of learning enough to decide on that most superlative of all works—the 
Divine Legation. We hope that the learned and amiable inhabitant 
of Hartlebury Castle will listen to these admonitions, and subscribe, 
by his corrections in a future edition, to the justice of a remark made 
by Solomon—Faithful are the wounds of a fricud. 

The letter thus concludes : 

* Think not, my Lord, that the writer of this Letter has the 
smallest enmity either towards your Lordship or Bishop Warburton, 
If I know any thing of my own heart, it is incapable of entertaining 
any such sentiment. Onthe contrary, I have a high regard for the 
talents and the virtues of both. [have read a great part of the writings 
of both with admiration and delight: I wish them to be read by all 
who are capable of reading them, and to go down with all their me- 
rited applause to future ages. 

‘ But then I equally wish that such men as Secker and Lowth 
may be permitted to enjoy, unenvied and unmolested, that share of 
fame, which is justly their due, and to transmit it unimpaired to the 
latest posterity. 

‘ There is room cnough in the world for you all, and there is 
want enough of all your united abilities, to defend and support that 
divine religion, of which you are all such distinguished ornaments. 
dt is unworthy of men so confessedly eminent, to cherish idle con- 
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tentions with each other for superiority of talents or of learning. 
Such petty disputes do them much discredit in the eyes of the world, 
and greatly lessen that influence which they otherwise would have on 
the public mind. They : should therefore have the magnanimity, “ to 
bear a brother near the throne *,”’ to sacrifice all little private piques, 
\calousies, and resentments, to the advancement of their common 
cause, and to suppress every un ifriendly sentiment towards a compe- 
titor, that may tend to lower the cred iit and the utility of Writings, 


which are ¢vi idently calculated to promote the most important inte- 


rests of mankind.’ Mo-y. 


Art. 60. An Apology for the Believers in the Shekspeare Papers, which 
were exhibited in Norfolk-strect. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Egerton. 
1797 
Whether or not the persons, who declared their belief of the ge- 

nuineness of the papers lately exhibited as the MSS. ‘of Shakspeare, 
had reasonable grounds for their conviction, will probably (now that 
the papers are agrecd on all sides to be a forgery ) be thought by the 
ps ublic in general a very frivolous inquiry. It is obvious, however, 
that the discussion of the point may be so managed as to include all 
that is important (if any thing in such a matter can be deemed im- 
portant) in the controversy set on foot by Mr. Malone; and that a 
variety of topics relative to the orthography, language, manners, and 
petty history, of the time, may be brought whder consideration by 
its means. We doubt, nevertheless, whether any person, besides 
George Chalmers, Esq. of the Treasury, the avowed author of the 
performance before us, could or would have written on the subject a 
closely printed octavo volume of more than 600 pages; and we think 
it equally questionable whether any but the believers themselves, or 
others actually engaged in the controversy, will read the volume fairly 
through. Yet it 1s filled with matter a fact which many reckon 
curious ; and it exhibits in some parts no smail shrewdness of argu- 
ment :—the matter of fact, indeed, often strangely introduced, and 
the argument often strained and sophistical ;—and the whole written 
in that quaint, patch-work, pedantic style which characterizes the 
writer’s productions. The method of the work is, properly enough, 
that of a running commentary on Mr. Malone’s Inquiry; and ina 
considerable number of instances Mr. Chalmers convicts that gentle- 
man of too general and too positive assertions, and even of absolute 
errors. Yet there is frequently more of parade than of cogency in his 
arguments; and he too often practises the artifice of fixing the 
reader’s attention on some mistake in particulars, where the general 
assertion remains unshaken. 

We mean not to occupy more space with a controversy which has 
already, as we _— attracted much more of the public attention 
than it deserves. If any of our readers wish to engage farther in it, 
they may take up this apol: ey with a full assurance that they will not 
Jay it down again with an unsated appetite. 


Art. 61. Passages selected from distinguished P. TSONALCS, ON the great 
Literary Trial of Vortige gern and Rewiens, a Comi-tragedy 3 * whe- 


6 * Pope.? 








ther 








5) 
ther it be—or be not—from the immortal Pen of Shakspeare,’”” 
Vol. Il. 12mo. pp. 104. 2%. 6d. sewed. Ridgway. 

The reader will find an account of the ist vol. of this olio of sas 
tire and pleasantry, in our xvuith vol. p.233. The author continues 
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his imitations with a nearly equal decree of success; though, on the 
whole, we should deem the rst vol. the best executed. His par- 
tiality for quibbling remains unabated ; as the following examples will 
testify : 

¢ Sir P—p—r A—d—n. 

“ Marrie, Sir, I picked not up my common lawe as a pigeon 
dothe his pease, 7 th’ common tielde,----so will I throwe away an 
opinion hastilte for no man! As everic case in pointe hathe of neces. 
sitie two sides, so hathe your /belle constitutional its texte, and coniexte s 

ut of which we sometimes make a third---to witte---your mar-texte! 
But I do demean myselfe to parle thus: because it appertaineth 
unto me, as Master of the Ro/les to our trustic Sov’raine Lorde the 
Kinge, to see that on the proper side his royal breade be gliblie dut- 
ter’d !” 
‘¢ Sir G—df—vy W fo 

“An you should see Sir Godbolite’s pette we pass the mountaine, 
doe his Worshippe a goode turne, honest Shepherde, and make re- 
porte of her right speedilie! ~The poor Knight hathe lamentablie lost 
in her, four quarters of as prettie muttone as ever sheepishlie looked 
tuppe V th’ face! We doe marvel what the murrain could aile her, 
unless she was stricken with the gad-/lie, and argyle on our Southerne 
Downes, could not decentlie contain herselfe!—Marry, I doe fear at 
best she will return to us too full of unlawful lambe, to be fit foode 
for any but Foxes to devoure !” , 

¢ Duke of M—nch—r. 

«© IT viewed him on the margin of the Thames, plyeing a pair 
of cares, as if he had to earn a scantie livelihoode by buffetting the 
foamie tide! Whether his Grace will thus bequalitie himselfe the 
better for affaires of state, I wotte not: but, certes, he must be well 
prepared for the worste of times; because, by the dexterous use of 
his scv//, he maie contrive at least to keep his owne heade above the 
water !”” 

The author has prefixed a demurrer, in the Court of Criticism, 
protesting against judgment being entered up, in the cause Ireland 





- Bengee are collec 
v. Shakspeare, until all the swjrages are collected. G. 2. 


Art. 62. A Peep into the Synagogue; or a Letter to the Jews. 8vo. 
1s. Matihews. 

A rude and illiberal attack on the relizious ceremonies, and the 
manners, of the modern Jews. There are, probably, many things 
reprehensible, both within and without the Jewish Synagogue, as 
well as within and without the Christian Temple: but they ought to 
be reproved by the gentle voice of candour, and not by the rude tongue 
of vulgar abuse. 


Art. 63. The Cheap Repository, for Moral and Religious Publications. 
izmo. 2 Vols. Marshall. 

Every enlightened friend of mankind must see the importance of 

communicating to the poor and ignorant the means of instruction, 

and 
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and must rejoice to find that a Society 1s instituted and iiberally sup. 
Pp orted, for ‘the purpose of circulat: ne, at a very cheap rate, aes. 
tracts, of various Lid ds » but all tending to impress on the minds of 
the common people the. sent! ments of piety and virtue. We cannot 
more s#tisfuctorily concur wit th the laudable views of the conductors 
of this institution, the original idea of which is commonly ascribed to 


the ingenious and ber revo: it Hannah More, than by copying a part 
of the Report signed by the Treas urer, Henry = ie, E Sq. M. P, 
¢ This In kense 1 was opened in March, 1795. Its object is to 


furnish the People at large with useful Reading, at so low a price as 
to be within reach of the poorest purchaser. Most of the Tracts are 
made entertaining, with a view to supplant the corrupt and vicious 
little books and ballads which have been hung out at windows in the 
most’ alluring forms, or hawked through Town and Country, and 
have been found so highly mischievous to the Community, as to re- 
yuUIre every a attention to counteract them. 

‘ The Sale of the Repository Tracts has been exceedingly great, 
about two millions having been printed within the year, besides great 
numbers in Ireland. = T he success of the plan has been much extend. 
ed, not only by the zeal of individuals, but also by the active co- 
oper ation of those very respectable Societies which have been formed 
in various "Towns for this purpose. These Societies have not only 
exerted their influence by circulating the Tracts in their owa fami- 
lies, in their schools, and among their dependants, but also by ens 
couraging Booksellers to supply themselves with them ; by inspect- 
ing Retailers and Haw kers; giving them a few in the first instance, 
and directing them in the purchase ; also by recommending the 
Tracts to the occupier of a stall at a fair, and by sending them ta 
hospitals, workhouses, and prisons. The Tracts have also been li- 
berally distributed among soldiers and sailors through the influ. 
ence of their Commanders. All that seems wanting, is a little 
further attention ef individuals to supplant the vicious Tracts of the 
Hawkers by substituting these, which is now doing with success in 
many instances since these are made so cheap. 

‘ The Conductors of the Cheap Repository have resolved to pub- 
lish the future Tracts on two different sorts of paper; the one of a 
superior kind for Gentry, who wish to have them bound up together 
in a bett ter form than could hitherto be done; the other of a kind 
very inferior, but so much cheaper as to remove an objection made 
by Shopkcepers and Hawkers, that they do not: yield a profit equal 
to that which they gain by their ordinary books and ballads. The 
Price of the inferior “Edition of penny Tracts will be to Gentry tod. 
for the a containing 24 ‘Tracts; and the others proportionably 
cheap. The usual further allowance will be made to Shopkeepers and 
Hawkers. 

‘ Two different Editions of the Ballads will be also printed, on¢ 
in the form of a little book for binding, the other in a very cheap 
manner in sheets. 

¢ The Tracts of the last year may be had bound up in one volume, 
and many of the ballads w hich came out in sheets are now printed to- 
gether in a penny book and bound up with them. The price of this 
Ist Volume is 3s. 6d. half bound and lettered. 
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¢Asthe Tracts have been found useful and acceptable in Board. 
ing Schools, those also as well as private Families on sending an Or- 
der may be supplied with them every Month, in the same mauner as 
with a Magazine. They will be sent periodically to Societies, Book- 
scllers, and Individuals.’ 

Some may, perhaps, think it an improvement of this plan if, 
the theological part, less were taken for granted, and more ita 
used to teach the evidences of religion; on this head, however, there 
may be some room for doubt : the subject merits consideration. 

The tracts which compose this useful moral miscellany are sold 
singly, (as well as in volumes) at 80 low a price as three halfpencey 
er one penny, and even at one halfpenny, each. E.. 


Art. 64. The German Miscellany; consisting of Dramas, Dialogues, 
Tales, and Novels. Tran slated by A. ‘Thom: ‘On, Author “of a 
Poem on IVhisi, the Paradise of Taste, &e. I2mo. 3s. Boards. 
Perth, printed by Mortson ; Sold in London b y Vernor and Co. 
An agreeable miscellany of this kind has already been given to the 

English public by the tran: slator of the Varieties of Literature *: but 

the 1 mine of German warks of popular entertainment will affurd to 

the English adventurer much employment, before its better ore will 
be exhausted. The present is also a W cllchose n entertaining volume. 

The first piece, intitled Tbe Indians in England, is from Kotzebue : 

of which writer’s gener al char acter, somethin 1 cccurs In our xxth vol. 

Pp: 543- It has or: gina lity, vivac ity ; variety of char: acter, some affect. 


ing al nd several laughable scenes, “and might wit h —_ alter ation 


suit our theatres as an after-piece. The Nut-shell is a well-told tale, 
much in the style of Marmontcl £Bimco Capello is a wh ment of 
avery fine dramatic novel of Meis: ners the whole of which well de. 
serves to be translated and published by itself: it forms a danagin 
of 600 pages. The history of snag rg is but a dull fravment. 
Of the other pieces, which are of less consequence, one at in st has 
already appeared in the Varieties of Literature. TT 
ay. 


SINGLE SERMON. 


Art. 65. The Compassion and Benevolence of the Deity. Preached 
before the Society for the Relief of the Sons of the Chk rey of the 
Established Church of Scotland. a the ' {ron Chi ch of Edin- 
burgh, May 20, 1796 By Uugh Blair, D.D. FL. R.S.E. 
Professor of IL and Belles Lettres in the University ot 
Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. 44. Is. Ca dell jun. and Davies. 


ec 


To enter into a yortenver critique on the merits of this sermon, or 


to bestow on it any laboured c ommendation, must be altogether 
unnecessary. On the subject of the divine beneticence, it is ime 
possible that Dr. Blair should not write a FOC od s mon: for so laud- 
able and useful an institution as that of the Soe! for the Relief of 


the Sons of the North British CHeTEYs aman of Dr. Blalr’s t temper 
and talents must be an able advocate; and our reavors will give us 
easy credit when, im general terms, we proneunce this an excellent 
dis Course, ® 


em 





See Rev. vol. xix. N.S. pe J 
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CoRRESPONDENCE, 
© Jo the MonTHLY REVIEWERS. 


© GENTLEMEN, Fulham Park, Middlesex, Feb. 38, 


€ yn Il. a, 20. cited in your last Appendix, p. 565, I would, with pro- 
per deference to certain names, recommend ad>aNr:* and suggest 

the following alterations as conducing to restore the genuine text of that 
passage; 

ArgsidA 

E hd ie Tee’ moro TOMY, §y wee)? [Foins] iniofaue 

Taide 3” Eos AUTaN TE Darr tal’ amowa déxecte, 

"AC quevQ A. 

* It is scarcely worth remarking that MS. Harl. H/o. has totidem 
litteris \voast:* and that MS. Harl. Moschopuli agrees witha MS. of the 
same scholia consulted by the acute Steph. Berger. 

* Your’s, &c.’ 





We are sensible of the polite terms in which Mr. Lofft has ad- 
dressed to us the letter just received from him: but we cannot see 
any grounds for the expressions of concern which occur in it :—we 
cantot acree with him in thinking that, in cur review of his edition 
of Gilbert’s Law of Evidence, the advertisement noticing his discon- 
tinuance of the editorial functions should have been omitted. The 
work purports to be the edition of Mr. Lofft ; anda note at a certain 
period of the last volume informs the public that at that pomt Mr. 
Lofft’s labours ceased, and the labours of another person began. The 
public were not only entitled to this avowal, but would have been 
unjustly t treated had it been withholden from them; and having re- 
ceived this information from the work itself, we thought it our duty, 
as faithful reporters, and we still conceive it to be so, to communicate 
it ;—and to communicate it, as we did, without observation :—the 
private circumstances of the case being unknown to us, and out of our 
pravince. We neither knew the m, nor hada right to inquire into 
them. That whic we as given to the public we reported. That was 


our duty, and there cur duty on that point ended. We are sorry, 
however, that the insertion Of the uote has given pain to Mr. Lofft ; 
but if any censure belong to the transaction, it attaches on the pro- 


’ 


prictors of the work, and not on us. 
7 © *y* ? - + . . ° 
Mr. Loilt Specs sof his numerous avocation > and of his unremit- 
ting labours in the service of the public, as an author and as a ma- 





gisty. ate. We believe that the public duly appreciate those Jabours. 
We know that we feel thetr vali, 

We never saw the lithe publication mentioned by Mr. L. 

T. C.’s letter 1s under consideration 3 as Is al o the work to which 
it refers, but wloich must wait its turn, among our other arrears. 
This Correspondent will find our accounts 43 Pegs’ produc- 
tions concern mg which hel Ingdu nres, in pp. 31 ane d 35 of the 3d vol. 


"9 

(jus st pubiist wd} of our Generar ‘toa 5 alse ¥' y tarther consulting 
jthe 2d and 3d vols. of our Nee Series: see the 2 Tables of Contents to 
the volum Cie 





The letter of PD. TL. remains, with others, for consideration. 


AS 





S.R. 





